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TO PRESIDENT HOOVER 


OUR record and your inaugural ad- 

dress leave us with no shadow of doubt 
that you “covet for this administration a 
record of having further contributed to 
advance the cause of peace” between na- 
tions. It was a gracious, true, and service- 
able thing for you to say that other nations 
have “a desire for peace . . . as deep and 
sincere as our own.” With four unparal- 
leled background of experience with other 
peoples, it was inevitable that you should 
have come to the conclusion that “the 
United States fully accepts the profound 
truth that our progress, prosperity, and 
peace are interlocked with the progress, 
prosperity, and peace of all humanity.” 
We were gladdened to hear you say that 
we of America “wish to advance the reign 
of justice and reason toward the extinc- 
tion of force.” As long as the Covenant of 
the League of Nations remains as it is, it 
was quite proper for you to point out that 
“our people have determined that we 
should make no political engagements such 
as membership in the League of Nations.” 
While you do not say that you agree with 
this determination on the part of our 
people, it contributed to international 
understanding for you to remind other 
nations that our America does not wish to 
commit itself in advance as a nation “to 
become involved in settlement of contro- 
versies between other countries.” With the 
Covenant of the League worded as it still 
is, you rendered a service in reminding 
other peoples once more that we of this 
country “adhere to the belief that the in- 


dependence of America from such obliga- 
tions increases its ability and availability 
for service in all fields of human prog- 
ress.” It is well that others, especially our 
European brethren, should realize once and 
for all that we of America are estopped 
both by our history and our legal struc- 
ture from joining in any alliance, promis- 
ing to go forth to war in circumstances 
the nature of which we cannot clearly fore- 
see. In these respects you have shown 
yourself to be a true American and an 
honest advocate of genuine peace. 

We find it difficult to follow you in all 
of your statements. Of course, it is not 
true that “the whole world is at peace.” 
Many of the nations of Europe, armed as 
they are to the hilt, are living under the 
conditions of war, an armistice perhaps, 
but of war just the same. We accept your 
statement that “no suspicion or fear can 
be rightly directed toward our country.” 
And yet suspicions and fears are directed, 
rightly or wrongly, toward the United 
States. These fears have been assuaged in 
part by the Pan-American conferences, by 
the treaties of arbitration and conciliation 
for the Western Hemisphere, and by your 
visits to our sister republics to the South. 
The fact still remains, however, that our 
vast investments, tariff walls, and willing- 
ness to take sides in revolutionary move- 
ments are from time to time, again rightly 
or wrongly, interpreted as acts of aggres- 
sion. In any event, they are often pro- 
vocative of fear. When you say that “we 
of this country are moving toward a 
stronger moral and spiritual life,” we like 
to believe that you are stating the situation 
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accurately. It is not necessary, however, 
to read all the jeremiads, setting forth our 
lawlessness, our crimes of violence, our ill 
manners, our diseases caused by our 
rapidly increasiug wealth, to give us pause. 
When a man talks about his own high 
moral and spiritual life, the tendency is 
for the listener to raise an eyebrow. And 
yet, as you say, we are concerned with an 
economic, social, and political system, 
which, we hope, is the very “negation of 
imperialism”; but our capitalistic rela- 
tionships are world-wide and increasingly 
so. Whether or not these things are mak- 
ing for a “stronger moral and spiritual 
life” no one of this generation can accu- 
rately say. We may believe in our heart 
of hearts that “the idealism of America 
will lead it to no narrow or selfish chan- 
nel”; but for us to say so is little short of 
mere rhetoric. Then, too, just what is 
meant by saying that we shall take “a 
practical part in supporting all useful in- 
ternational undertakings”? Perhaps it is 
too soon to expect amplification of such a 
statement in terms of the concrete. It is 
evident, however, that you are concerned 
to extend the “stronger moral and spirit- 
ual life” of our America. 

From what you go on to say it is evident 
that you are hopefully concerned to build 
your foreign policies upon the Paris Pact 
for the Renunciation of War. We gather 
the impression that you look upon that 
portion of the treaty by the terms of which 
the nations agree to settle all their dis- 
putes by “pacific means” as the funda- 
mental axiom of the problem of interna: 
tional peace. To this we heartily agree. 

Your attitude toward the problems of 
international peace is an encouragement to 
all mankind. In one sentence you indi- 


cate that you are quite aware that there is 
inherent in government, as in individuals, 
the right to exert physical force in the 
You are aware, 


interest of self-defense. 
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however, that behind all such force is the 
human opinion which controls or exerts it. 
You are opposed to any permanent organi- 
zation of States for the promotion of peace, 
carrying within it the threat of arms. You 
are in favor of organizing the processes of 
law and justice so that nations wishing to 
make use of them as their means of 
achieving their interests may do so. 

We have dared to believe, therefore, that 
you will soon wish to form a commission, 
after consultation with the Senate, for the 
study of our relations to the existing 
League of Nations, with the understand- 
ing that, following the report of such a 
commission, conversations be opened, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, be- 
tween our Government and the League 
with the view of ascertaining what changes, 
if any, the mgmbers of that body are will- 
ing to make in the terms of their Cove- 
nant, to the end that our country may take 
part more fully in that organization as one 
of the “pacific means” nominated in the 
Kellogg Pact. Whether or not the League 
should change its Covenant, or we should 
agree again to join with reservations, is 
a detail; we believe that the Covenant 
should be changed. In any event, if both 
sides involved in this controversy could 
be brought to agree upon the facts, the 
obstacles in the way of a world-wide co- 
operation for the promotion of mutual 
interests would tend to disappear, would 
they not? 

President Hoover, judging from your 
inaugural address, and from what we know 
of your high and noble purposes, we look 
to you as our very present hope, our 
worthy standard-bearer along man’s march 
toward a warless world. 


We pay homage to the unsung genius 
who has so happily referred to the 
“Kellogg Pact” as “Christian Science 
treatment for the bellicose vein.” 
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STUDY COMMITTEES OF THE 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY 


UNION 


T NOW appears that the Council, 

Committees, and Sub-committees of 
the Interparliamentary Union will meet 
in the southwest of France from Wednes- 
day, August 21, to Tuesday, August, 27, 
next. The change from June, originally 
proposed, has been due to the gracious 
intervention of M. Fernand Bouisson, 
President of the French Chamber of 
Deputies and President of the Council of 
the Interparliamentary Union. 

While the agenda and program have 
not yet been definitely settled, it may be 
assumed that the sittings will be held as 
follows: 

Wednesday August 21 and Thursday 
August 22: The following Sub-Commit- 
tees will probably be called: 

1. Sub-Committee for the problem of 
Security. This Sub-Committee will hold 
a preliminary meeting in April, but it is 
possible that the importance and wide 
scope of its work will necessitate a sec- 
ond meeting in August. 

2. Sub-Committee on 
Trusts. 

3. Sub-Committee on the Criminality 
of States and International Repressive 
Measures. 

4. Sub-Committee for the Protection 
of working mothers and children. 

5. Sub-Committee on the Representa- 
tive System. 

Friday August 23: Morning and after- 
noon.—Committee for Ethnic and Colo- 
nial Questions. (Examination of the 
work of the Sub-Committee for Minority 
Questions. ) 

Morning.—Committee for 
and Financial Questions (Report of the 
Sub-Committee on International Trusts). 

Afternoon.—Committee for Social and 
Humanitarian Questions. (Report of the 


International 


Economic 
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Sub-Committee for the protection of work- 
ing mothers and children; Fight against 
dangerous drugs.) 

Saturday August 24: Morning and 
afternoon.—Committee for Juridical 
Questions. (Report of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on the Criminality of States and in- 
ternational measures for its repression. 
Other questions of the agenda of the Com- 
mittee. ) 

Committee for Political and Organiza- 
tion Questions. (Re-organization of the 
Union; Evolution of the Representative 
System.) 

Monday, August 26: GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE DELEGATES PRESENT. 

Tuesday August 27: MEETING OF THE 

INTER-PARLIAMENTARY COUNCIL. 


There is to be this year an important in- 
novation both as regards membership and 
agenda. It will be remembered that it had 
been suggested within the Executive Com- 
mittee that the Union should from time to 
time organize exchanges of opinion between 
its memberson pending international ques- 
tions not yet solved by diplomatic means. 
Frank explanations from Members of the 
Parliaments of the countries interested in 
the solution of a common problem might 
usefully serve to clear up misapprehensions 
or to promote a better understanding of 
the aspirations of another nation. A dis- 
cussion of this nature would be open to 
all the official delegates of the Groups, 
which, in this particular case, would mean 
all the members present in the August 
meetings. 

With regard to the subject of this free 
discussion little definite can be said as 
yet. The Executive Committee will only 
be able later on, in the spring or summer, 
to suggest those among the problems of 
immediate interest which would be most 
suitable for the purpose. The National 
Groups will moreover be consulted when 
the time comes. 
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It is certain that these meetings will 
take place at a seaside resort on the 
French shore of the Gulf of Gascony, pos- 
sibly Biarritz, Arcachon, or some other 
place. In any event the organizers of the 
meeting will see to it that the delegates 
obtain the greatest degree of comfort at 
the most reasonable prices and that the 
best conditions for the work of the Union 
are chosen. Our American Group will be 
represented at the meeting. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE PERMANENT COURT 
OF INTERNATIONAL JUS- 
TICE 


—" ROOT, better than most any 
other man in the United States, is 
qualified to interpret to foreigners the 
American position on the Court of Inter- 
national Justice, a court open to all 
powers, based on the theory of the per- 
fect equality of States, and charged only 
with the interpretation of principles of 
law mutually accepted by every possible 
litigant. When Mr. Root, now eighty- 
four years of age—an Honorary Vice- 
President, by the way, of the American 
Peace Society—decided to accept the in- 
vitation to serve on the Committee of 
Jurists to revise the statute of the Court 
and to go to Geneva for that purpose, we 
were confident that representatives of for- 
eign powers would learn once more of the 
kind of Court stood for through a cen- 
tury by the American Peace Society. 
Anyhow, Mr. Root has aroused both pride 
and gratitude in the heart of every in- 
formed American. 

According to newspaper reports, Mr. 
Root has accomplished everything he could 
have hoped, and that in the face of very 
grave difficulties. For it must be recalled 


that on March 2, 1926, our Secretary of 
State informed the League of Nations that 
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the United States was disposed to adhere 
to the protocol of November 16, 1920, but 
with five reservations. Because of this 
letter by our Secretary of State, the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations set up a 
special commission at Geneva, charged 
with the task of finding a way by which 
the other governments might accept the 
reservations proposed by the United States. 
When invited to participate in the con- 
ference, our Government declined. The 
conference met in Geneva, September 1, 
1926, and lasted until September 23. It 
was a large conference composed of dele- 
gates from forty different governments, 
under the presidency of Prof. Van 
Eysinga, delegate of the Netherlands. 
The conference studied the reservations of 
the United States with great care, and 
set forth its conclusions as to each of them 
in a Final Act under date of September 
23, a certified copy of which was sent to 
each State, member of the Court, and to 
the Council of the League of Nations. 
This Final Act accepted the first four of 
our reservations, but interpreted our fifth 
in language unacceptable to our United 
States Senate. There the matter has 
stood. 

It was to meet this situation that, on De- 
cember 14 last, the Council of the League 
of Nations appointed a Committee of 
Jurists to consider the revision of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. It was then that Mr. 
Root was invited to serve as one of its 
members. On February 19 of this year, 
Secretary Kellogg addressed to each of 
the governments, members of the Perma- 
nent Court, and to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations, a note sug- 
gesting an exchange of views. This note 
was considered by the Council of the 
League of Nations on March 9, when it 
adopted a resolution requesting its Com- 
mittee of Jurists, of which Mr. Elihu Root 
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is a member, to offer any suggestions cal- 
culated to facilitate the entry of the United 
States into the Court. This committee 
has now drawn a report which it has sub- 
mitted to the Council of the League of 
Nations. In this report it is not recom- 
mended that advisory opinions should be 
abandoned, as thought best by some. 
Neither has the question whether or not 
advisory opinions should be requested only 
by a unanimous request of the Council or 
the Assembly been settled. All that has 
been found possible is to guarantee to the 
United States in matters of advisory opin- 
ions a position of equality with the States 
which are represented in the Council or 
the Assembly of the League. The Act 
provides for no paper guarantees or ab- 
stract formulas. It proposes to deal with 
each problem in concrete form. It pro- 
vides a method by which questions as they 
arise may be examined and discussed. 
The difficulties involved in our original 
fifth reservation are met by enabling the 
United States to indicate in a given case 
whether or not its interests are affected. 
Then there may be an exchange of views. 
Under certain circumstances the United 
States would conduct these conversations 
with the Secretariat of the League. If, 
after such exchange of views, the United 
States remains unsatisfied, it may with- 
draw from the Court, when other and per- 
haps more satisfactory arrangements may 
be worked out. Such in brief is the plan. 
If it is approved by the Council, it will 
be considered as a reply to Secretary Kel- 
logg’s note of February 19. 

The proposal has yet a long way to go. 
It will have to be approved by the Coun- 
cil of the League, by the Assembly, by all 
the States members of the Court, and by 
our United States Senate. That, it must 
be admitted, is a mazy course; but in no 
sense hopeless. 
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In estimating the future action of our 
country relative to this plan it is wise to 
recognize and to consider the opposition. 
It is reasonable to believe that the new 
protocol will not pass unchallenged. A 
powerful section of opinion in this coun- 
try looks upon the Court as a mere agent 
of the League of Nations. There is a de- 
mand that the Court, to be effective, must 
have a larger body of acceptable and de- 
veloping international law as bases for its 
decisions. It is strongly believed by some 
that there are inequalities between mem- 
bers of the Court, which must be removed 
before the Court can be acceptable to the 
United States. There is in our Senate a 
resistance to the Court, largely on these 
grounds. Senator Borah, furthermore, 
holds that the Court is called upon to exer- 
cise functions which should not belong 
to a Court at all. He is opposed to an 
international Court with power to hand 
down advisory opinions. His position is 
that if the Court simply exercises judicial 
functions, there would be no hesitancy 
about joining it. He says, “If this ad- 
visory jurisdiction were to be exercised 
only upon the request of the parties con- 
cerned, it would not be so objectionable. 
But the League may call upon this Court 
to give it an advisory opinion upon any 
dispute which may arise. This practi- 
cally rests the jurisdiction of this institu- 
tion upon the initiative of a political body 

This advisory jurisdiction will 
always be a source of disturbance and will 
ultimately, in my opinion, have to be aban- 
doned, if the Court is to be what it ought 
to be—a great international judicial or 
arbitral tribunal.” It is recalled that John 
Bassett Moore has deplored the advisory 
jurisdiction of the Court and urged that 
it be dropped. Certain sections of our 
press point out that the United States 
would have supported the Court long ago 
if it had been independent of the League. 
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The Washington Post, for example, ein- 
phasizes this point as follows: “The hol- 
low pretense that the Court set up by the 
League of Nations is really an independent 
world court of justice is still maintained, 
in the face of absurdities that expose the 
humbug. The League Council, for ex- 
ample, has just unanimously approved of 
Elihu Root’s formula which seeks to har- 
monize the Court statute with the Senate’s 
reservations. What has the Council of the 
League to do with this matter, if the 
Court is independent of the League ?” 

The Post went on to add: “It may be 
that public sentiment and the sentiment 
of the Senate have changed, but if so the 
change has not been manifested. The rec- 
ord stands as a vote of 76 to 16 against 
entering into an arrangement that permits 
the League of Nations to manipulate the 
so-called World Court for political pur- 
poses in matters affecting the United 
States.” 

Much of this opposition to the Court 
is based upon a philosophy growing out 
of an important history, a history of the 
Privy Council, of our own Supreme Court, 
and of labors associated with the Hague 
Conferences. 

It cannot be gainsaid, however, that the 
existing Permanent Court of International 
Justice is one of the most encouraging 
facts of our international life. Its free- 
dom and universality are sure to develop. 
This freedom and universality would be 
established either if the Court were sepa- 
rated from the League, or if the Covenant 
of the League of Nations were changed to 
make of the League an international 
agency of cooperation for the advancement 
of the principles of international law. 
The ApvocaTE OF PEACE is in favor of 
the latter course. Just what is to happen, 


however, to make the Court acceptable 
to all of the nations, ours included, is as 
yet in the lap of Providence. 
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The ways of courts are the ways of jus- 
tice, and the ways of justice are the ways 
of peace. When the United States and 
the Court are reconciled we may well agree 
with Sir Cecil Hurst and “feel that fur- 
ther progress has been made in establish- 
ing a reign of law among the nations of 
the world and in diminishing the risk that 
there may be of a resort to force for the 
solution of their conflicts.” 


ECONOMIC LOSSES BECAUSE 
OF THE WORLD WAR 


HE National Foreign Trade Council 

estimates that the United States is 
still more than two billion dollars be- 
hind in its export trade, because of the 
war. There is no doubt that our exports 
of manufactured goods were distinctly 
checked by the war. Too, the vast sums 
spent for war munitions represented 
almost a net loss in wealth, just as a fire, 
be the insurance what it may, ends in a 
loss, general as it is total, so far as the 
world’s wealth is concerned. It is unfor- 
tunate that available statistics do not 
make it possible for us to state the fig- 
ures exactly in this latter respect. 

Any conclusion relative to our losses 
in export trade because of the World War 
must depend on the rather technical mat- 
ter of price indexes. Simply to compare 
the rate of increase of exports during 
the ten years preceding the war with the 
tempo of increase during the last ten 
years gets one nowhere because of the 
changes in the buying power of money. 
Without the use of price indexes we know 
little if anything about the variations of 
prices. Even where price indexes are 
used, comparisons are useless unless the 
price indexes are identical and comparable. 
It is true that a difference of a compara- 
tively few points in the price index used 
may amount to many millions of dollars 
in the trade figures of a single year. 
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We understand that the estimate of the 
National Foreign Trade Council is based 
on official figures of seven leading com- 
mercial nations, weighted, according to 
the amount of trade carried on by each 
nation. The Council points out that the 
world increased its export trade one hun- 
dred per cent between 1900 and 1913, 
which is not, however, as we understand 
it, an adjusted figure in terms of actual 
values. 

Prior to the war there were no calcula- 
tions based upon a price index of exports. 
The same thing is true for the period of 
the war. Beginning in 1919, we were 
confronted with two export price indexes, 
one by the Department of Commerce and 
one by the Department of Labor. The 
latter represented primarily commodities 
in domestic trade, a general wholesale 
price index. 

All price indexes are necessarily incom- 
plete. It is necessary to compile an ex- 
port price index on goods and values 
which are available and which are suffi- 
ciently standardized in character to war- 
rant the calculation of average unit values. 
The commodities employed to establish 
the export price index are only about 
sixty-five per cent of the total of such 
commodities. The prices of the other com- 
modities may or may not have moved 
parallel to the prices of the commodities 
employed to establish the index. Since 
there had been decided improvements in 
the efficiency of industry, it is possible 
that non-standardized articles may have 
gone up less, compared with 1913 than 
the articles which enter into the export 
price index. This same difficulty faces the 
domestic wholesale price index, which is 
also deficient so far as the more elaborate 
and non-standarized commodities are con- 
cerned. 

This all sounds quite technical. 
technical it is. 


And 


But to get at the facts in 
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this most interesting problem of the effects 
of war upon trade requires just this tech- 
nical analysis. Adjustments of values by 
price indexes is the only way to get at the 
truth, and yet adjustments of values by 
price indexes may prove misleading. This 
appears from an examination of the re- 
cent revision of the Department of Labor’s 
wholesale price index. A number of com- 
modities were added to the index, princi- 
pally manufactured commodities, some of 
a very high type such as automobiles. The 
result was that the revised tables showed 
an increase of only 36.7 per cent, as com- 
pared with the former index for 1927, 
which showed a price level 46.8 per cent 
higher than for 1913. 

If we use the revised wholesale price in- 
dex as a means of calculating the value of 
our 1927 exports on a 1913 price basis, we 
have a total of $3,559,000,000. If, on the 
other hand, we use the price index cal- 
culated by the Department of Commerce 
for exports only, we have for 1927 an in- 
crease in price of over 24 per cent over 
1913, and the adjusted value of exports for 
that year becomes $3,923,000,000. 

What would have been the value of ex- 
ports in 1927 if the rate of increase pre- 
ceding 1913 had continued? The domes- 
tic wholesale price index stood at 80.5 in 
1900 as compared with 100 in 1913. The 
value of our exports in 1900, fiscal year 
ending June 30, was $1,394,500,000. Ad- 
justing this, according to the price index, 
which may not be very typical of export 
prices, gives as the value of 1913 prices 
$1,731,600,000. The value of exports for 
the fiscal year, 1913, was $2,465,900,000, 
the increase over the 1900 figure as ad- 
justed being 42.4 per cent, or at the aver- 
age annual rate of three and one-quarter 
per cent. 

An increase of three and one-quarter per 
cent after 1913 would have been substan- 
tially 80,000,000, straight line not com- 
pounded, per year, and this would give a 
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total for 1927 of $3,604,000,000. This 
figure, while larger than that given above 
for actual exports adjusted, according to 
the new wholesale price index, is consid- 
erably smaller than the figure as adjusted 
by the export price index. 

It is possible to make calculations on 
each of these bases back as far as 1919, 
when the export price index first became 
available. Calculations for the war years 
are difficult because prices were then mov- 
ing in wholly abnormal fashion. The 
combined total value of exports from 1919 
to 1927, inclusive, appears as follows: 


Actual dollar value...... $47,807,000,000 
Adjusted by revised whole- 
sale price index ...... 30,069,000,000 


Adjusted by export price 

index of Department of 

eT Te 29,746,000,000 
Hypothetical total, assum- 

ing the pre-war rate of 

increase to have con- 

tinued, by adding $80,- 

000,000 each year .... 29,556,000,000 


These figures indicate, roughly speak- 
ing, that trade during recent years has 
been approximately the same as it would 
have been if the pre-war rate of increase 
had continued. One might, however, 
reach different conclusions if one assumed 
some other adjustment for changes in 
price levels between 1900 and 1913, or 
between 1913 and 1927. 

One thing seems entirely clear, our in- 
crease in exports of manufactured goods 
was distinctly checked as a result of the 
war. The fact that our total exports did 
not increase more rapidly between 1900 
and 1913 was due to the situation as re- 
gards foodstuffs. The country was then 
rapidly increasing in population, and 
production of foodstuffs was hardly keep- 
ing pace. Moreover, there was a rapid 
increase in world competition in food- 
stuffs from Canada, Argentina, Austra- 
lia, and other sources. Consequently the 


total value of our exports of foodstuffs 
in 1913 was actually less than in 1900, 
notwithstanding the fact that prices of 
foodstuffs were much higher. 

On the other hand, exports of manu- 
factured goods were increasing very 
rapidly during this pre-war period. 
Counting semi-manufactures and finished 
manufactures, the value in 1900 was 
$485,000,000, and in 1913 (fiscal years) 
$1,184,000,000, an increase of about 144 
per cent during 13 years. During the 
fourteen and one-half years between 1913 
fiscal year and 1927 calendar years, ex- 
ports of manufactures increased from 
$1,184,000,000 to $2,782,000,000, or by 
about 125 per cent. All these figures are 
subject to the effect of price changes, but 
in view of the fact that the general whole- 
sale price index rose only about 25 per 
cent between 1900 and 1913, and rose by 
37 per cent between 1913 and 1927, it 
seems clear that the export of manufac- 
tures when adjusted for price levels must 
have increased decidedly less during the 
latter period than during the earlier. 

It would seem proper to judge the 
effect of the war on our export trade 
chiefly by its effect on exports of manu- 
factures. Exports of crude materials and 
of foodstuffs are affected by causes en- 
tirely different from those which affect 
manufactures. The world demand for 
foodstuffs in particular is inelastic. In 
times of peace it tends to grow scarcely 
if any more rapidly than population, and 
even in times of war it cannot be cut down 
by a very great margin. On the other 
hand, in time of peace the tendency is 
toward steady increase in production and 
consumption of manufactured goods, and 
war tends to break into this progress in 
a marked degree. That certainly was the 
case as to our own country. 

It may be that we cannot estimate with 
accuracy the trade our people would have 
enjoyed if the pre-war rate of increase 
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had continued, because between 1900 and 
1913 prices were advancing materially. 
It is not wholly accurate to say that 
trade doubled during that period as the 
dollars were not of comparable buying 
power, and as we have no adjusted figure 
in terms of actual value. If, however, 
as in the case of the Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, we allow for a rise in wholesale prices 
17.5 per cent, an adjusted figure could be 
worked out at about 70 per cent. This 
would be considerably higher than the 45 
per cent to which we have referred. If 
we use the adjusted figure of 70 per cent 
as indicating the increase in world export 
trade between 1900 and 1913, the average 
annual increase appears at about five per 
cent, an amount twice the corresponding 
annual growth of export trade during the 
last two years, in case of the seven lead- 
ing commercial nations. In any event it 
is clear that manufactured exports in the 
case of these seven countries decreased 
materially between 1913 and 1927 as 
compared with the period between 1900 
and 1913. The discrepancy of 37 per 
cent for the earlier period as compared 
with the 25 per cent of the latter is even 
greater when it is considered that whole- 
sale prices rose only about 20 per cent 
during the earlier period and about 40 
per cent in the later. 

Indeed, according to the best available 
statistics, the money value of world ex- 
ports increased between 1900 and 1913 
about 97 per cent. This is also substan- 
tially true for world imports. As has 
been said there was, however, a consider- 
able advance in prices during this period. 
The wholesale price index of the United 
States increased between 24 and 25 per 
cent. For the world as a whole the ad- 
vance was about 20 per cent. For the 
fourteen years between 1913 and 1927 the 
increase in export trade for the world was 
70 per cent. 

The total volume of world exports in 
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1913 was $20,051,000,000. The 
sponding figure for 1927, unadjusted for 
price changes, was about $31,600,000,000. 
Taking 100 as the price index of commod- 
ities in foreign trade in 1913, the price 
index of such commodities for 1927 rose to 
133. On the basis of this index the value 
of 1927 exports on the basis of 1913 prices 
was about $28,800,000,000. Whereas, 
had the total increased 70 per cent of 
1913, it would have been about $34,100,- 
000,000. In other words, the trade would 
have been about $10,300,000,000 larger 
had the pre-war rate continued without 
interruption. 

Expressing the figures, not in terms of 
1913 dollars but in terms of 1927 dol- 
lars, the value of exports in 1913 would 
have been 33 per cent greater than re- 
ported, or about $26,665,000,000. An in- 
crease of 70 per cent would have made 
this figure about $45,350,000,000 in 1927 
as compared with the actual figure of 
$31,600,000,000, a difference of about 
$13,750,000,000. 

It is fair to approximate the total loss 
of trade during the years between 1914 
and 1927, inclusive, compared with what 
it would have been had the pre-war rate 
continued, by assuming that the average 


corre- 


annual deficiency was somewhat more 
than one-half appearing in 1927. On this 
basis and in terms of 1927 dollars, the 
annual deficiency would range from seven 
and one-half to eight billion dollars on 
an average. Furthermore, and on this 
assumption, the total loss in trade for 
those fourteen years would be somewhere 
between 105 and 115 billions of dollars. 
This, we believe, is a fair estimate of the 
effects to 1928 of the war upon world 
trade. 

Again, therefore, the business men of 
the world, if they are interested in their 
business, are very vitally concerned with 
the problem of maintaining peace between 
the nations. 
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THE “CITY OF THE VATICAN” 


HE two sovereignties in Rome, one 

represented by the Vatican and the 
other by the Quirinal, have ended their 
estrangement dating from that Septem- 
ber day in 1870, when King Victor 
Emanuel’s troops entered the Holy City. 
This was accomplished by a treaty be- 
tween the Holy See and Italy, composed 
of a preamble and twenty-seven articles, 
signed at the Lateran Palace by Cardinal 
Gasparri and Signor Mussolini on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1929. This Concordat guaran- 
tees liberty and independence to the spirit- 
ual government of the Catholic church, 
recognizes the Kingdom of Italy under 
the dynasty and House of Savoy, with 
Rome as the capital of the Italian State, 
and settles definitely and irrevocably the 
“Roman Question.” Italy recognizes the 
City of the Vatican as a State under the 
sovereignty of the Pope. 

This all stands out as the most im- 
portant event during the reign of Fas- 
cism. In his address before five thou- 
sand Fascists in the Royal Opera House, 
Rome, March 10, Signor Mussolini re- 
ferred to the achievement in glowing terms. 
He pointed out that Italy holds a unique 
position among the nations, giving hos- 
pitality to the reigning head of “the 
greatest universal organization in the 
world,” an organization with a continu- 
ous history of more than two thousand 
years. He pointed out that the Catholic 
church represents the only uninterrupted 
chain linking Fascist Italy with Imperial 
Rome. Il Duce welcomed the settlement 
of the Roman question as a first real 
effective separation of Church and State 
in Italy, enabling each to enjoy complete 
sovereign independence, both working in 
harmony and with mutual respect. He 


indicated that the agreement means that 
Italy recognizes Catholicism as the offi- 
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cial State religion, and that without inter- 
fering with the free development of other 
religious cults. The neutrality of the 
Vatican makes it inviolable and extra- 
neous to temporal competitions among 
States. The Italian State, surrounding 
the Vatican, proclaims in Article I of 
the treaty that Italy is a Catholic State. 
It is not proposed to consider the Catho- 
lic church as a private association under 
common law with religion a problem of 
individual conscience, in which the State 
is not interested. Neither is it contem- 
plated that Italy is a State agnostic in 
religious matters, or even indifferent to 
religion. The Concordat provides that 
religious teaching, besides being given 
in the elementary schools, shall be ex- 
tended through the secondary schools. But 
the ecclesiastical authorities are granted 
no rights of interference in the schools, 
not even regarding religion, with the ex- 
ception that teachers in this branch must 
be provided with a certificate from the 
Bishop, and that books on religion must 
be approved by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. 

By this settlement the work of Victor 
Emanuel and Cavour comes to its logical 
conclusion. When those two men were 
laboring for unification of Italy and its 
establishment as an independent sovereign 
State, they could not have foreseen pre- 
cisely the outcome of today. When Victor 
Emanuel was proclaimed King of Italy 
in 1861, the patrimony of St. Peter and 
Venetia remained outside. The territory 
remaining to the Pope was gradually 
whittled to an area of about five thousand 
square miles, with a population of 700,- 
000. An outstanding difficulty facing that 
new Italy was to preserve the independ- 
ence of the Pope and to take away from 
him at the same time his temporal power. 
In September, 1870, General Cadorna at- 
tacked and took the City of Rome. A few 
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weeks thereafter the capital of Italy was 
moved from Florence to Rome. It was 
on July 1, 1871, that the Eternal City was 
declared the capital of Italy. This left 
the two sovereigns practically side by side, 
the church refusing any formal cession 
of its territory to the new régime. The 
government offered to guarantee the use 
and enjoyment of the Vatican buildings 
and grounds to the Pope, but not in full 
sovereignty. The result was that the posi- 
tion assigned to the Pope was that of 
an honored guest with extraterritorial 
privileges as an act of grace at the hands 
of the government. This condition has 
existed since, often giving rise to bitter 
controversy. It is this situation which 
has been solved at last, it is earnestly 
hoped, by the Concordat. The achieve- 
ment lends pith to Signor Mussolini’s 
statement of March 10, when he said, “We 
want nothing better than to live in peace 
with all the world, especially our nearest 
neighbors.” 


‘HE cost of visas is going down. The 

tantalizing things should be done 
away with. When in February, 1925, 
Congress authorized the President to enter 
into agreements with the governments of 
foreign countries for the mutual waiver 
of reduction of visa fees for persons who 
are not immigrants, travelers became hope- 
ful. An agreement was concluded on 
March 11, 1929, with the Polish Govern- 
ment, whereby the fee for visas issued to 
Americans visiting Poland was reduced 
from ten to four dollars. The action of 
Poland in accepting the proposals of the 
United States Government to reduce or 
waive passport visa fees on a reciprocal 
basis represents the thirtieth agreement 
of this type which has been concluded. 
In fact, the only European countries most 
frequently visited by American tourists 
which have so far declined the proposals 


of the United States Government to con- 
clude such agreements are England, 
France, and Norway. Of the other Euro- 
pean countries, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Rumania, and Turkey have de- 
clined to conclude an agreement of this 
type. Of the thirty agreements concluded, 
twenty-two provide for a complete waiver 
of the passport visa fee, while eight cover 
reductions to amounts varying from $1.00 
to $4.00. 


HE death of Lord Phillimore, noted 

international lawyer, at his home in 
Kensington, March 13, at the age of 
eighty-three, takes from the world a very 
useful man. We shall always remember 
him as the able and kindly teacher, espe- 
cially during the first session of the Acad- 
emy of International Law at The Hague, 
back in 1923. His daily lecture was due 
at four o’clock, P.M. It was interesting 
for us Americans to wait now and then 
for the very distinguished English jurist 
to finish his tea before coming to us with 
his ripened and enriching wisdom. 


HE theory of the Balance of Power 

persists. At a time when careful 
observers were hopeful of a rapproche- 
ment between France and Germany, it 
was no mere accident that the Anglo- 
French Naval Agreement was announced. 
In any event the announcement could not 
have been better timed if the purpose 
had been to end all prospects of such a 
happy reunion across the Rhine. And 
now, faced by the success of France with 
Poland and with the Little Entente, opin- 
ion in England is turning again to Ger- 
many, and criticizing England’s “sub- 
serviance to France.” England desires to 
be a free agent. She does not want now 
to be thrown into a war on the side of 
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France “because of no workable arrange- 
ment with Germany.” There is a fear in 
England that their pro-French foreign 
policy may line up a humiliated Germany 
against England. Then, too, it is feared 
that Germany may turn to Russia, as Ger- 
many needs Russia, and Russia needs Ger- 
many industrially and economically. 
England knows a time often comes when 
it is too late to do anything but to fight. 
When she plays one side against another 
on the Continent, assuming for herself 
the réle of a disinterested party, she is 
playing the old game of Balance of 
Power. It must be granted that she does 
it in all sincerity, in the name of Euro- 
pean peace. We have confidence enough 
in the great ability of the English people, 
in their familiarity with history, to expect 
them to counteract this sag back to the 
old balance-of-power way of doing things. 
There is an uninformed and lethargic pub- 
lic opirion in the world that finds it diffi- 
cult to think in new terms. During these 
crucial days for Europe, this must not be 
true of those in control of affairs in 
Britain. 


OSEPH BELL COTTON, Esquire, 

senior member of the firm of Cotton, 
Brenner, and Wrigley, with offices at 225 
Broadway, New York City, is a recent 
additional to the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society. He brings 
to the Society a wealth of experience with 
movements that have aided materially 
in the upbuilding of our modern Amer- 
ica. A native of Indiana, long a resi- 
dent of Minnesota, a graduate of Mich- 
igan State College, a one-time member 
of the Minnesota House of Representa- 
tives, twice a delegate from that State 
to the Republican National Convention, a 
lawyer of wide practise, he has found time 
to interest himself in creative social enter- 
The American 


prises in many fields. 
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Peace Society is proud of its Board of 
Directors. It welcomes Joseph Bell Cot- 
ton to its council table of practical and 
farseeing men. 


CONOMIC statistics are of the great- 

est importance to every one concerned 
to clarify his views upon international 
relations. The International Conference 
on Economic Statistics which met at 
Geneva from November 26 to December 
14 last, for the purpose of arranging a 
convention with regard to the scope and 
methods of economic statistics, is of spe- 
cial interest, therefore, to the workers 
for international peace. It is an en- 
couraging thing to learn that there is such 
a body of experts concerned to improve 
economic statistics, to expand their scope 
and to increase their international com- 
parability, especially in the fields of pro- 
duction and commerce. All who aim to 
inform public opinion in the realm of 
international relations are quite depend- 
ent upon the International Institute of 
Statistics, the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the International Labor Of- 
fice, the League of Nations Committee on 
Transport and Communication, the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, for that 
exact information, without which the best 
intentioned advocates are liable to go 
awry. We are particularly encouraged to 
learn that the Conference at Geneva 
favored the publication by governments 
of indexes of general movement of whole- 


sale prices, and also of the absolute and 
relative prices of individual commodities. 


PUBLISHING Capital for Utopia is 

to be located in Baltimore, Maryland, 

by Mr. H. G. Wells, the world’s professor 
of Utopiana. Within the last month a 
publishing house has been incorporated in 
that city upon the initiative of Mr. Wells, 
Julian Huxley—son of the famous Eng- 
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lish scientist, Thomas Henry Huxley— 
and George H. Doran of New York. The 
company, the charter states, was incor- 
porated “to conduct, manage and carry 
on in the United States of America and 
the Dominion of Canada the general busi- 
ness of manufacturing, electrotyping, 
printing, lithographing, engraving, bind- 
ing, publishing, buying, selling, ex- 
changing, distributing, leasing, mort- 
gaging or otherwise dealing in a book to 
be known by the title of The Science of 
Iife or other title and to be written by 
Herbert George Wells, Julian Huxley, and 
Philip Wells, or by said persons and 
others.” It appears that The Science of 
Life is to be the second part of Mr. Wells’ 
trilogy of which the Outline of History 
was the first, and the still projected Con- 
quest of Power is to be the third and last. 
The Science of Life is said to be almost 
completed. In The Open Conspiracy 
Mr. Wells expounded his ideas for a world 
revolution, first outlined we believe in 
The World of William Clissold. He 
there visualized his open conspirators, 
making our world a nice, pretty place in 
which to live, using his trilogy as the 
new Bible, which he has from time to 
time advocated. We expect soon to hear 
of Mr. Wells advocating, perhaps writing 
another Koran, or possibly a new “Das 
Kapital?” Baltimoreans are wondering 
how their city comes to be chosen as the 
starting point for this mighty movement. 
It had not occurred to them that they are 
particularly keen as open conspirators for 
revolt and world revolution; but Mr. 
Wells will show them. Mr. Wells knows 
everything. 


HE Hague Academy of International 
Law announces that it has at its dis- 
posal for its next session, July 8 to August 
31, ten scholarships amounting to 400 
florins each, the florin being about forty 
cents in American money. These scholar- 
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ships have been made possible by the Ad- 
ministration of the Academy and by the 
generosity of the Netherlands Government. 
Recipients of the scholarships are chosen 
by the Academy from among persons who 
have written notable essays, articles for 
reviews, or books on the subject of inter- 
national law, and who have applied for a 
scholarship. No application is considered 
unless it is made by the interested person 
himself and submitted by him directly, 
stating his name, qualifications, national- 
ity, place and date of birth, and the rea- 
sons which the applicant stresses for se- 
curing the scholarship. Every request 
must be supported by a professor of inter- 
national law, and, where possible, by copies 
of the scientific works which the applicant 
may have published. All applications must 
be in by the last day of March. Awards 
are made not later than the last day of 
May. Only two scholarships may be as- 
signed to any one country. Holders of 
scholarships are required to follow the 
courses during at least one of the two 
periods of the sessions of the Academy. 


‘*TDEMAIN, Thou Stone, a witness of 

our gratitude for help and kind- 
ness, which a world extended to us in the 
years of our need.” 

The tablet with this inscription was 
recently officially dedicated by the Ger- 
man Government in Berlin in remem- 
brance of assistance which Germany re- 
ceived from foreign countries immediately 
after the war. Appropriate remarks were 
made by members of the Reichstag and of 
the various Ministers of State. Gilbert 
MacMaster, of the Friends Service Coun- 
cil, spoke on behalf of the foreign con- 
tributors. 


ENERAL VON SEECKT, former 
Chief of Army Direction in Ger- 
many, is one of the leading representatives 
of the military circles of his country. 
March 5, speaking in Kénigsberg, East 
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Prussia, he expressed the view that eternal 
peace is not yet at hand and that battles 
will still have to be fought. While these 
two statements are mere expressions of 
opinion, they may be quite true. The 
general grants that the German soldier 
should not be a political partisan, but 
neither should he lack interest. “The 
Army,” according to the general, “should 
not be the automatic servant of changing 
party régimes. The aim of foreign policy 
should be to remove foreign interference 
with the strength and formation of Ger- 
many’s armed forces. The chains of in- 
definite restriction are more oppressive 
than those of the Rhineland occupation. 
The object of foreign policy must be to 
attain an army corresponding to the size 
and importance of the nation. The aim 
of foreign policy may be the maintenance 
of peace, but, in spite of the Kellogg Pact, 
war still remains as a means of national 
preservation. The Army has a right to 
insight into foreign policy. The last de- 
cision over war or peace lies with State 
authority. The State authority and the 
High Command should work hand in 
hand. There can be no talk of the rebirth 
of Germany until the military idea (Wehr- 
gedanken) has again found acceptance in 
Germany. The policy in East Prussia is 
foreign policy; the separated province is 
too weakened for one to be able to speak 
of internal policy in this respect. It must 
be the part of the German Government to 
maintain the province, and only the mili- 
tary will (Wehrwill) can do that.” 


HETHER or not man evolves from 

a monkey we do not know, never hay- 
ing seen the thing take place. We are not 
concerned to discuss the question whether 
man evolves from the monkey, or the 
monkey from man. A thing happened in 
New York the other day, however, that 
indicated again certain deep similarities of 
hidden temperament peculiar to both these 
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worthy animals. A wealthy New York 
family owns a ring-tailed monkey named 
Jimmy. When, last month, the family 
went south, they left the monkey with the 
“Deluxe Pet Shop.” When Jimmy sins 
he goes about it in a large and manly way. 
In the wee small hours of the morning of 
March 7 he escaped from his cage and pro- 
ceeded to do things. When the dust had 
lifted there were one hundred eighty gold 
fish who will never swim another stroke, 
canary birds with songs forever stilled, a 
manx cat left with a permanent neurosis, 
and a dozen puppies stricken with hyper- 
trophied inferiority complexes. The pet 
shop was a complete ruin. 


R. Leifur Magnusson, Director of the 

Washington branch of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, calls attention to a 
statement in our World Problems in Re- 
view of last month which ran, “similarly 
the American Federation has consistently 
refused to affiliate with the International 
Labor office in Geneva.” Dr. Magnusson 
comments upon this statement as follows: 


“Two implications may be drawn from 
that statement, both not quite accurate. 
In the first place, the A. F. of L. if it de- 
sired to could not affiliate with the I. L. O. 
by virtue of the fact that the I. L. O. is 
an official body of which only governments 
can be members following acceptance of 
a treaty, namely, Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles. In the second place the only 
action the A. F. of L. has taken with re- 
spect to the I. L. O. consists of an affirma- 
tive declaration for American Government 
participation in the activities of the 
League of Nations and those of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and Office, 
taken at its Atlantic City Convention of 
1919. Since then the A. F. of L. has 
taken no action except that in 1926, at the 
dedication of the new building of the 
I. L. O., when it raised a fund for fur- 
nishing the Gompers’ Memorial Room in 
that building. To complete the story I 


might add that the one union within the 
A. F. of L. which has sought to criticise 
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the I. L. O. or to oppose action proposed 
by it, has found its resolutions in the mat- 
ter merely referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil and thereby tabled.” 


HE United States, according to Sena- 

tor William J. Harris, of Georgia, 
will give to Europe during 1929 $332,- 
261,750. The Senator points out that this 
donation will be distributed among ten 
European nations through debt remis- 
sions. This money is included in the 
American budget and will be raised 
through taxation. Benefits of this gift 
will be enjoyed by the taxpayers of the 
ten nations. The Senator points out that 
the United States must pay interest on the 
bonds for the money we loaned these 
countries at a much higher rate than that 
we charge them for what is due us. In 
fact, we charge no interest on some of 
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these debts. What we give to these coun- 
tries during 1929 amounts to a tax of 
nearly three dollars for each person in the 
United States. It is evident that our gifts 
to Europe will be a heavy tax on our peo- 
ple for many years. The gifts for 1929, 
according to the Senator, are as follows: 


Great Britain ...........2. $55,325,000 
MD vcaeedesseseeceeebes 85,935,000 
PD taccenceteecénenas 171,065,000 
SN corso oxide neaea et 14,847,650 
0 Ee ee 2,500,000 
Finland, Hungary, Poland, 

Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 

CONE CHURNED siseicessccs 2,589,100 


Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and other na- 
tions also are receiving donations. 

During the 62-year funding period the 
total American gift to Europe will amount 
to $8,864,189,750. 





AMERICAN GROUP OF THE 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting, Room of the 


Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. 


MINUTES FROM THE STENOGRAPHIC 
RECORD 


HovusE OFrFrice BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Monpay, Feb. 25, 1929, 


was called to order at 10 
the President (Senator 


The meeting 
o'clock a. m. by 
Burton). 

There were present: Senators Burton and 
Barkley and Representatives Britten, Cram- 
ton, Montague, Chindblom, Andrew, Howard 
of Nebraska, Purnell, Cochran of Pennsyl- 
vania, R. G. Fitzgerald, La Guardia, Chal- 
mers, Korell, Johnson of Oklahoma, Bloom, 
Hoffman, Martin of Massachusetts, and 
Arthur D. Call, Executive Secretary. 

THE PRESIDENT: Shall we listen to the read- 
ing of the minutes? 


THe ExXecvuTiIvE Secretary (Mr. Cat): 
The minutes appear in the Congressional Rec- 
ord of Saturday, February 23, 1929. 

Mr. Britten: Mr. President, I move that 
the reading of the minutes be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, we are inter- 
ested in the appropriations by the Congress 
to the work of the Interparliamentary Union. 
These appropriations last year were: 

(a) To the Interparliamentary Union of- 
fice at Geneva, $6,000, 

This has already passed and become a law, 
as I understand it, for the next fiscal year. 

(b) To the American Group, $10,000. 

Who has charge of this, Mr. Fitzgerald? 

Mr. Britren: I think so. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is today unanimous-con- 
sent day? 

Mr. BritTren: Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: Do you not believe that 
would pass by unanimous consent? 

Mr. BritTeN: Usually, no. it only takes 
one objector, and you know how it is in the 
House. 

THE PRESIDENT: Do you know enough about 
the calendar to be able to state whether it 
will probably be reached today or not? 
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Mr. CocHRAN of Pennsylvania: There are 
to be no suspensions today. 

Mr. PuRNELL: I am sorry I cannot answer 
that definitely. I checked up on the program 
for today because I was going to bring in 
a rule, but we will not get to that. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is of supreme impor- 
tance that this bill be passed as soon as pos- 
sible, because it has to pass the Senate like- 
wise, and I hope every possible effort will be 
put forth to get it through. I think it can 
pass. I think both the Speaker and Mr. 
Tilson are friendly to it, and I should sup- 
pose it would pass by unanimous consent. 
It was passed last year by unanimous con- 
sent. I brought it up myself. It is on the 
consent calendar. Is it likely to be reached? 

Mr. Britten: The clerk is looking that up. 
Today is unarimous-consent day. 

THE PRESIDENT: What is the order of to- 
day? Did I hear some one say it was not 
anticipated that there would be motions for 
suspensions of the rule? 

Mr. CocHRAN of Pennsylvania: Not today. 

Mr. BritTEN: That was announced on Sat- 
urday. 

Mr. PugNELL: They start suspensions to- 
morrow. 

THE EXecuTivE SEcRETARY: Mr. President, 
I am ignorant about these matters, but am 
I correct in understanding that the situation 
is that the bill which was introduced by Mr. 
Fitzgerald is simply an authorization bill, and 
when that is passed it will be necessary to 
get an appropriation, possibly, on the second 
deficiency bill? 

Mr. Britten: Yes. 

Mr. MontacvuE: There will be no other de- 
ficiency bill after the one which has just 
passed the House. You can probably get the 
item in the bill over in the Senate. 

THE PRESIDENT: It will go to the Senate 
and I think it can be placed on the deficiency 
bill without very great trouble, especially if 
the bill has passed the Senate. I must take 
that up immediately with Senator Borah 
and others. 

I am loath to leave this proposition with 
regard to the $10,000 without impressing upon 
you all, who are members of the House, the 
importance of it. 

Tue EXecuTiveE SEcRETARY: Mr. President, 
there is a matter which I think could prop- 
erly be brought up in that connection. The 
French Parliament has just appropriated one- 
half million francs, which is about $20,000, 
for the support of the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

As you know, M. Fernand Bouisson, Presi- 
dent of the French Chamber of Deputies, is 
President of the Interparliamentary Union, 
and it has been upon his initiative that the 
French Parliament has done this thing. 

The purpose behind the action of the 
French Parliament is that the Interparlia- 
mentary Union may be dignified and worth 
while in the best sense. The French know 
that the Interparliamentary Union has not 
been properly supported heretofore, and they 
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have thought it proper that their govern- 
ment should take the initiative in increasing 
the prestige and financial backing of the 
Union. 

Whether or not this contribution will con- 
tinue depends, I suppose, upon the action of 
other parliaments. It is true that the Ger- 
man Ambassador to France telegraphed im- 
mediately the action of the French Parlia- 
ment to Berlin and has asked that similar 
action be taken by the Reichstag. The offi- 
cials of the German group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union are favorable to similar ac- 
tion on the part of Germany. It is also true, 
I understand, that pressure is being brought 
to bear upon the British Parliament to do a 
similar thing. 

Ten thousand dollars plus six thousand dol- 
lars is sixteen thousand dollars, the net 
amount our Parliament has granted for the 
support of the Interparliamentary Union dur- 
ing the last year. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is this $20,000 for the gen- 
eral support of the Union or does it include 
the expenses of delegates from the French 
legislative body? 

THe EXeEcuTIvE SECRETARY: Both. 

THE PRESIDENT: That is, the $20,000 is to 
be devoted primarily, probably, for the ex- 
penses of delegates. 

THE EXxecuTIVE SEcRETARY: About $12,000 
will go to the Union and about $8,000 will be 
kept for the support of the French group. 

THE PRESIDENT: That would include pay- 
ing the expenses of the meeting at Geneva? 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is very important that 
you should bear this in mind as an argument. 

Mr. ANDREW: What is the $10,000 for in 
our appropriation? 

THE PRESIDENT: To pay the expenses or to 
apply upon the expenses of the delegates from 
our group who go to Geneva. 

Mr. Britren: And also for other expenses 
of the American group, is it not? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. Mr. Call’s expenses 
to Berlin were paid from that fund. Aside 
from that, there was very little applied for 
any purpose other than the expenses of the 
delegates. 

Mr. Britten: As I recall, there was about 
$2,500 for the Secretary for expenses and 
various odds and ends, and the balance was 
used up by the members on expense accounts ; 
is not that right? 

THE Executive Secretary: Yes; expendi- 
tures have been made under a budget ap- 
proved by the State Department. All moneys 
have been disbursed by the Department Chief 
of the Bureau of Accounts. 

The budget was as follows: 
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Mr. MontacveE: You have turned in a bal- 
ance? 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: None of the $10,000? 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: That is, there is a bal- 
ance in the treasury? 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: Yes; something 
over $3,000. The Treasurer will give you the 
details in his report. 

Mr. ANpDREW: Is this for the same purpose 
appropriated for in previous years or is this 
additional? 

THE PRESIDENT: Only one previous year and 
that was last year. We must do the best we 
ean. It is evident that while every effort 
is being made to avoid bringing up at the 
special session anything except farm relief 
and tariff, there will be legislative proposi- 
tions left over. I do not want to give you 
that as furnishing any reason for abating 
our efforts to pass it at this session, however. 

Mr. PuRNELL: If you confine the activities 
of the House to the subject of farm relief 
and tariff, we would not be able to take care 
of this matter; that is to say, if the present 
program goes through of appointing merely 
four committees in the House, all these other 
things would have to go by the board. 

Mr. BritreEN: It could be done by unani- 
mous consent. 

THE PRESIDENT: I recall the session of 
1897. The House had only the necessary 
committees, Ways and Means, Mileage and 
perhaps Accounts; but the Sundry Civil Bill 
was left over from the preceding Congress. 
Without any report by the committee, that 
was taken up, presented in exactly the form 
in which it had been reported and passed in 
the preceding Congress; and I think there 
would be a rather friendly disposition for 
considering measures that had been reported 
in the previous Congress, perhaps, without 
constituting any committees. I repeat, how- 
ever, do not let that abate any effort to pass 
this measure at this session. 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska: If it comes to 
the worst, Mr. President, I am sure that 
your own representation to our new President 
would call forth a friendly gesture on his 
part, which would make it easier for us to 
have consideration of the problem in the 
extra session. 


Twenty-fifth Conference in Berlin 


THE PRESIDENT: The next item is the 
Twenty-fifth Conference in Berlin. How 
about this, Mr. Call? Have you any report 
to make on it? Some of those who are here 
are very familiar with that. Unfortunately, 
I was not able to attend this last year. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: Mr. President, 
the delegates of the American Group to the 
Conference in Berlin were Senator Walter E. 
Edge, Senator Elmer Thomas, Representative 
Thomas C. Cochran, Representative Roy G. 
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Fitzgerald, Representative F. H. La Guardia, 
Representative J. Charles Linthicum, Repre- 
sentative Andrew J. Montague, who served 
as President of the delegation; ex-Repre- 
sentative Richard Barthold, who is a. life 
member of the Union; Representative Fred 
Britten, making a total of ten delegates. I 
am sure they are much better able to report 
as to what happened in Berlin than I am. 

THE PRESIDENT: Perhaps it would be well 
for some of those who were present to give 
us the outstanding features of the gathering. 

Mr. Britren: I think our Secretary is best 
able to tell the members of the group who are 
here present what happened and how well it 
was done. He was in constant attendance 
and was the most active man of the Amer- 
ican delegation. 

THE PRESIDENT: Have you a summary or 
can you state the outstanding features of 
the meeting, Mr. Call? 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: Yes. The work 
of the Union in Berlin was mainly confined 
to three questions. 

One related to the rights and duties of na- 
tions. The chairman of that commission, as 
you know, is Senator La Fontaine, of Bel- 
gium. 

Another subject discussed was the evolu- 
tion of the parliamentary system in our 
times. The chairman of that commission was 
ex-Chancellor Wirth, of Germany. 

Another subject was migration problems. 

These were the three outstanding subjects 
of the conference. 

Mr. MonTAGUE: Was that the exact phrase- 
ology—evolution of the parliamentary system 
in our times? 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: Yes. 

Mr. MonTaGugE: There seemed to be quite 
a feeling among the delegates that the parlia- 
mentary system was not progressively de- 
veloping; that it was being somewhat ar- 
rested, and they cited, for example, the 
parliament in Italy and the parliament of 
Egypt. 

I participated in the debate and was quite 
familiar with it at that particular time. I 
did not expect to say anything about it this 
morning. But there was a good deal of feel- 
ing about it—a good deal of—well, when I 
say feeling I think that is sufficient. 

The question of immigration also was one 
subject that was participated in very largely 
and very animatedly by the delegation, espe- 
cially from eastern Europe, Jugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and that section. 

There were some attacks, at least one of 
them was practically an attack, upon the 
American system, and they cited America’s 
ability to absorb the population of that sec- 
tion of country that was overstocked, rather 
citing the Malthusian doctrine; and back of 
the argument, although not brought in in 
such a concrete way, was the suggestion that 
there be a supervising power set up by all 
the nations to distribute the populations of 
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the world. While they thought this rather 
academical and theoretical, yet many believed 
it to be a solution of the question. 

THE PRESIDENT: Of course, such a proposi- 
tion we could not consent to for a moment. 

Mr. MontTaGuE: I may say that after con- 
sultation with our delegates at the meeting 
which we had every morning—sometimes not 
as fully attended as others, but always suffi- 
ciently well attended to transact business—I 
was unanimously instructed to state the posi- 
tion of the American delegates with respect 
to the subject of immigration, which was that 
it would be considered as a domestic question ; 
that we considered it a domestic question, 
wholly within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and we could not, under any circum- 
stances, depart from our traditional view on 
that subject. You will find the statement in 
the minutes. 

Mr. LA GuarpIA: Mr. President, I will 
state that I was on the floor when the Presi- 
dent announced the vote on the resolution as 
unanimous, and I announced that we wanted 
the record to show that the United States 
had not taken part in the record vote. 

THE PRESIDENT: Unanimously in favor of a 
kind of international commission to supervise 
immigration? 

Mr. La GuarpiIA: The vote was on the reso- 
lution. The wording of the resolution I have 
not in mind. The vote was taken and the 
presiding officer then announced that it was 
unanimously approved. I then announced 
from the floor that it was not unanimous, 
because the United States had not voted, and 
I wanted the record to so show. The Presi- 
dent then said that the delegates from the 
United States had so announced during the 
discussion. 

Mr. MontTAGueE: I will say, Mr. President, 
I left the day the vote was taken, but be- 
fore leaving I was accorded the floor and I 
stated the position of the American delega- 
tion on the subject, and that the American 
delegation would not participate in the vote. 
We all thought this was the most tactful 
thing to do. But we expressed our views 
upon the subject. 

Tue ExXecuTivE SeEcrETARY: Perhaps it 
ought to be added that, so far as the discus- 
sion on the evolution of the parliamentary 
system in our times is concerned, they did 
not agree among themselves, and the result 
was that the resolution presented by Dr. 
Wirth was referred back to that committee 
for fresh study, together with the amend- 
ments which had been proposed. When it 
came to the question of migrations it re- 
solved itself to the proposal that States 
should endeavor to conclude among them- 
selves bilateral treaties making it possible to 
conciliate their points of view and safeguard 
the economic and social interests of im- 
migrants. 

THE PRESIDENT: The latter part, of course, 
we could not object to, but the former part 
of it contemplates treaties and would look to 
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forcing immigration into a country where 
the domestic policy was opposed to it. 

THE EXEcUTIVE SECRETARY: That was elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. Montacue: That was eliminated, but 
some of the addresses that were delivered 
by those most actively for it favored prac- 
tically a supergovernment to distribute the 
population of the world, and this was stressed 
also, if I recall properly, as a means for the 
prevention of war. 

THE PRESIDENT: That, of course, means 
that we ought to have representation on that 
committee at Geneva through some one who 
will be alert and assert the American view- 
point in regard to it. I do not anticipate 
they will adopt anything really drastic. You 
ean see that what is proposed is to have 
bilateral treaties. But that matter needs to 
be constantly watched. 

Mr. Watson: Mr. President, I rise to ask 
to be excused in order that I may attend the 
tariff hearings—but I wish to express to you 
my interest and willingness to co-operate 
with the work of the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

Tue Presiment: Mr. Watson, will you be 
able to go to Geneva next August? 

Mr. Watson: I do not know now. 
I may be able to go. 

THE PRESIDENT: We are very glad to have 
had you here, even for this brief time, Mr. 
Watson. 

Is there anything further with regard to 
the conference in Berlin? I would like to ask 
this question: What was the general impres- 
sion of our delegates who attended in regard 
to the maintenance of the interest and the 
probable usefulness of the Union, as illus- 
trated by this meeting? As I understand, the 
attention given by the local group and by the 
German Government to the members who at- 
tended equaled and perhaps surpassed the at- 
tention given at other places where there had 
been a meeting. Of course, they did not go 
as far as we did in 1925. 

Mr. MonTacuE: Mr. President, I think per- 
haps they did go almost as far as we did. 
Mr. Streseman was present during some of 
the deliberations, although he was _ sick. 
When he was not there, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, if I may use that term, was 
present. There were official dinners given, 
showing the interest of the government in 
the matter. Of course, being centrally lo- 
cated, the representation from all the govern- 
ments was quite large. If one could judge 
from the enthusiasm or from the debates, 
they seemed to take the whole matter very 
seriously. While I cannot say how hopeful 
they were, not knowing the language well, 
and I do not like always to ask for transla- 
tions, yet I thought they seemed to be rather 
optimistic about the effectivenes of moral 
suasion upon their own government as well 
as upon the other governments. 

THE PRESIDENT: I gather from what you 
and others have said that there was no indi- 
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cation of decadence in the activities of the 
Union, but it pointed rather the other way? 

Mr. MontTacuE: I think so. I do not know 
whether my colleagues agree with that state- 
ment or not, but I think this meeting was 
about as strong and optimistic as any we 
have had. 

THE PRESIDENT: We come next 

Mr. Britten: Mr. President, before you get 
away from that question of yours for sug- 
gestions or views of members who attended at 
Berlin, I think the committee might well hear 
from our colleague, Mr. La Guardia. He 
was very active on the floor there. It was 
our first meeting in Germany since the war, 
and I think it might be well to get Mr. La 
Guardia’s impressions. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will be glad to hear 
Mr. La Guardia. 

Mr. La Guarpia: Mr. President, it was my 
first conference outside of the United States, 
and I approached it with the sort of idea 
that, perhaps, owing to the activities in 
Geneva and the conditions in Europe and 
around the world, the Union had outlived its 
usefulness. 

I was surprised to find a very keen interest. 
It afforded an opportunity for some of the 
nations to get together and make faces at 
each other and get certain grievances out of 
their systems. This was particularly true 
as between Hungary and Rumania. They 
had the largest delegations there, and if the 
last conference did not serve any other pur- 
pose I think it served a useful purpose in 
the Balkan situation, where elected members 
of parliaments met each other and expressed 
freely their mutual grievances. I think this 
will have a very wholesome effect in even- 
tually solving the difficulties now existing be- 
tween Hungary and Rumania. 

I found that, naturally, there was a great 
deal of interest as to how active the Ameri- 
can delegation would be. We had, of course, 
the largest delegation from the Western 
Hemisphere, and all countries were exceed- 
ingly anxious to get our viewpoints on the 
several matters. 

I also found, much to my surprise, that 
they understood our position on the question 
of immigration, and while some of the speak- 
ers, as Governor Montague has pointed out, 
did go so far as to say that, after all, this 
was a world ques ‘on, other speakers were 
very careful to modify such statements by 
saying that they were discussing immigra- 
tion from a purely European standpoint— 
that is, the moving of large numbers of labor- 
ers during harvest seasons and things like 
that. They were careful, I think, not to go 
too far on that, understanding thoroughly our 
situation. 

One sidelight which was rather interesting, 
and it was expressed both in Berlin and in 
Paris, was our way of doing things. They 
do not understand how members of a parlia- 
ment can differ, can be of different parties 
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or of different viewpoints, and yet be very 
friendly. It created a great deal of comment, 
for instance, when Congressman Britten 
walked into the Esplanade and I met him. 
They knew that Mr. Britten was a big-navy 
man and I was a little-navy man. They com- 
mented a great deal on the fact that we 


should talk with each other and be so 
friendly. The story even followed us to 
Paris. 


I think it is also of great educational value, 
Senator, for the American delegates to meet 
members of the parliaments of other coun- 
tries and understand and know that they also 
have their problems just as we have ours. I 
found this especially true in the work of the 
committees. I was on the Welfare Commit- 
tee, which took up the opium question and 
the child-labor question. They were anxious 
to obtain all the information and data and 
statistics we have on these subjects. 

So, taking it all in ‘all, I think by our at- 
tendance at these conferences we demonstrate 
that we are not holding aloof, as some coun- 
tries of Europe gather the idea, but that, 
after all, we are not much different and have 
the same problems that they have, and in 
the absence of other closer contacts I think 
participation of the United States in these 
interparliamentary conferences is a very good 
thing, not only for conditions in the world, 
but for our own special interests. 

THE PRESIDENT: That is very interesting, 
Mr. La Guardia. 

Mr. CHALMERS: Mr. President, I am sorry 
to be compelled to ask to be excused at this 
time, but before leaving I want to express 
my interest in the Union. 

THE PRESIDENT: Probably you would wish 
to go to Geneva in August, Mr. Chalmers? 

Mr. CHALMERS: I think not, Senator. 

THE PRESIDENT: We are sorry to lose you, 
but glad you were able to come for this time. 

The arguments Mr. La Guardia made, or at 
least some of them, have been used by me, 
perhaps in not quite as clear a statement, but 
our contact with parliamentarians from other 
countries, getting their viewpoints and getting 
personal acquaintance with them, is very 
helpful. Of course, there is another thing I 
have always stressed, and that is that in 
our absence some proposition might be 
brought forward which would be exceedingly 
embarrassing to us. I have mentioned two— 
the proposition with regard to the tariff in 
1922, at Geneva, and then the proposition for 
the appointment of a committee to consider 
international debts at Copenhagen in 1923. 
Senator Robinson and Senator Swanson were 
there and aided me very materially in op- 
posing that proposition, and it was dropped. 

As I have several times said, we can easily 
realize what would happen if a commission 
were appointed practically all the members 
of which were representing debtor countries 
against the United States on the other side, 
England, of course, having an interest as a 
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creditor, and France, in a measure, as well; 
but the preponderant influence would be for 
not merely lenience, but possibly cancellation 
of international debts, and we have got to be 
present to see that nothing of that kind is 
done. I take it this was virtually settled, 
however, in the meeting at Copenhagen. 
What may happen as a result of the meeting 
of the commission now in session in Paris, 
whether that will tend to have the question 
brought up again, I cannot say; but we need 
to watch that. 

Now, if there is nothing further with re- 
spect to the meeting 

Mr. MontTaGueE: Mr. President, may I ask 
that you state that the meeting at Geneva 
is not a meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union itself, but only a meeting of commis- 
sions? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes; only of commissions. 
However, in a sense, that is just as important 
as a full meeting, because they prepare the 
agenda for the next year and discuss these 
questions, and, in a way, they are discussed 
in a more orderly manner, less of oratory 
and more of concrete propositions, than in 
the general meeting. Of course, the two mem- 
bers on the council are represented at that 
meeting at Geneva. 

We have here a list of the committees that 
consider subjects, on all of which we ought 
to be represented. For example, there is the 
committee. “For the Study of Political Ques- 
tions and Problems of Organization,” each 
one delegate. We had representation upon 
this committee when Senator McKinley was 
alive. He and I sat with it for a time; but 
we ought to have some delegate chosen ex- 
pressly for attending that committee. I am 
afraid the selections cannot be made today, 
because we are not sure as to who is going. 
On the other hand, the Director General is 
pressing me all the while to name representa- 
tives on these commissions. Some of them 
meet in April. 

Mr. MontTacuE: Mr. President, I think it 
would be quite impracticable for us to select 
delegates or to select representation now, and 
I move that the President be authorized to 
make the appointments. 

The motion, being duly seconded by Mr. 
Howard of Nebraska and Mr. Britten, was 
agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: It wil! be necessary to 
keep in touch with all of you and to know 
who are going over, and I would be pleased 
to have your plans in regard to that. 

Mr. ANDREW: Do I understand that the 
meeting this year is not a general meeting? 
THE PRESIDENT: Not a plenary meeting. 

Mr. ANDREW: It is a preparatory meeting, 
so to speak, for the following year. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes; and I repeat what I 
have already said, that you cannot minimize 
its importance. 

Mr. MonTAGUE: The result of this meeting 
practically fixes the agenda for the next ses- 
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sion. It selects the topics or subjects for dis- 
cussion. 

THE PRESIDENT: Looking at these questions 
here a bit, who has been our representative 
on “The Study of Juridical Questions?’ Have 
we had any special representative? 

THE EXEcuTIVE SECRETARY: Our represen- 
tation has varied from year to year. 

THE PRESIDENT: This is what has usually 
happened. Those who were present have 
temporarily served on these commissions. I 
have myself served on half a dozen of them 
at different times. 

“For the Study of Economic Questions and 
Financial Questions.” There are possibly 
charges of dynamite in these two and we 
ought to be represented on them. Of course, 
we cannot deny that there is a difference of 
interest from most of the other nations who 
belong to the Union from our own, and while 
I have found that they treat us with the 
utmost deference, it is desirable, and I may 
say almost essential, that we be represented 
on these two committees or commissions. 

The next is “For the Study of Ethnic Ques- 
tions and Colonial Questions.” That is where 
the immigration question comes up, is it not? 

Mr. MontTacuE: Yes; I think so. 

THE PRESIDENT: I hope this will be done. 
That those of you who are here present and 
other members of the Union will notify me 
at the earliest possible date whether they 
can attend. 

Mr. MontTAcuE: What is the date of the 
meeting? 

THE PRESIDENT: The 25th of August, I be- 
lieve, is the date of meeting. 

Mr. MoNnTAGUE: How long is it likely to 
last? 

THE PRESIDENT: Five days, probably. I at- 
tended the meeting in 1926 and Senator Swan- 
son was there as well, and I must say that 
it seemed to me quite as valuable a gather- 
ing and quite as instructive as the general 
meeting. We had at one or two meetings 
some sixty present and they took up very 
important matters. There were other things 
aside from these committee assignments. 
They considered and discussed at very con- 
siderable length the date of the meeting for 
the next year. Of course, there was a clash- 
ing of opinions in regard to that because of 
the date of the meeting of the parliaments. 
The English did not quite harmonize with 
the others as to the time they desired it to 
be held. I say this to show that the ques- 
tions for consideration are not confined ex- 
clusively to those listed here under No. 3, 
“Work of the Commissions.” There are other 
things considered as well. Mr. Britten, are 
you going to be able to go over this year? 

Mr. Britten: I cannot tell just now. I 
may be able to go, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT: While you do not agree 
with me altogether on the question of limita- 
tion of armament or the study of armament, 
I take it, if an agreement can be reached by 
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international understanding, you favor a 
limitation? 

Mr. Britten: Yes; I do, of course. 

THE PRESIDENT: Would you like to serve 
on that commission? 

Mr. Britten: If I go over I should very 
much like to, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think, anticipating what 
may be done in the future, if you go I will 
ask you to serve on that right now. 

Mr. Britten: I thank you very much. 

THE PRESIDENT: I wonder if Dr. Temple is 
able to go. He has taken an active part in 
several of these commissions. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: He says it is 
doubtful. 

THE PRESIDENT: I was with him at the 
meeting in Vienna most of the time and we 
went from there to Geneva. I may say that 
one favorable feature of the date of this 
meeting is that those who desire to attend 
the sessions of the League of Nations, by 
staying over a few days, can do so. They 
convene the first Monday in September, which 
would almost immediately follow our meet- 
ing. 

THE PRESIDENT: The first day they elect 
their president and they have general meet- 
ings, lasting usually for weeks. The great 
pressure for admission is on the first day, 
when they elect their president. I have been 
present at perhaps three of their meetings, 
and I do not regard that meeting as any more 
valuable than other meetings later in the 
week or in the succeeding weeks, perhaps. 
I was fortunate enough to be present when 
Germany was admitted and Briand and 
Streseman made their speeches. That was 
in 1926, was it not? 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 1926, yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: Has any one any prefer- 
ence which he desires to express in regard to 
representation on these commissions? 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska: Mr. President, I 
am so closely in harmony with your views 
with reference to the general peace problem 
that I apprehend if you could use me any- 
where to advantage it would be there. 

THE PRESIDENT: You are hoping to go? 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska: Yes; I am going 
unless those idiot doctors intervene, as they 
did last year; but I do not apprehend that. 

Mr. Montacvue: You do not think the Con- 
gress will detain us here, Senator Burton? 

THE PRESIDENT: No; I do not think so. I 
think you will find, when the weather be- 
comes warm and Washington is not an agree- 
able place in which to live, there will be a 
very general desire to adjourn. The only 
guide I have to go by is the meeting in 1897, 
which was a good while ago. Were any of 
you in that Congress? The Congress met in 
special session in March. The House, in a 
very short time, finished the bill, less than 
four weeks. It then went to the Senate, 
where it was considered at great length, and 
we did not adjourn until the 24th of July, 
I believe, or just about that time. I am 
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sorry to say I do not think the dispatch of 
business is quite as prompt in the Senate 
now as it was then, but I can hardly believe 
they would continue in session after the 
first of August. 

Mr. Britten: Mr. President, we had sevy- 
eral special sessions of the Congress under 
the Wilson administration, and, as you have 
said, in the latter part of June or early in 
July, when it starts to get hot here, the Con- 
gress shows a disposition or desire to ad- 
journ. 

THE PRESIDENT: And at that time it must 
be said also that there was an emergency. 

Mr. PURNELL: We sat here at one time in 
special session and the special session merged 
into the regular session. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Mr. BritTeN: Mr. President, may I revert 
to the Fitzgerald bill, which is now on the 
consent calendar? I see that it has been 
reported by Mr. Temple ard is on page 7 
of the consent calendar, showing that unless 
we run until rather late tonight we will prob- 
ably not reach that bill today. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is that possible? 

Mr. Britten: There are almost seven pages 
of bills ahead of it. 

Mr. La GuarpIA: May I suggest to Dr. 
Temple that when he sees we are about to 
adjourn, if he will rise and state that it is a 
matter of emergency, I think we may be able 
to get it through by unanimous consent? 

THE PRESIDENT: Who will act as a com- 
mittee to see Dr. Temple and see that he is 
advised? 

Mr. Britten: May I suggest that Mr. La 
Guardia and Mr. Fitzgerald, both of whom 
are present, see Mr. Temple? 

Mr. La GuarpIA: I work on the consent 
calendar and I will be glad to do that. 

THE PRESIDENT: I will be pleased if the 
two of you will regard yourselves as such a 
committee. 

Mr. Roy G. FirzGeraLp: Mr. President, Mr. 
Longworth told me he would recognize me 
to move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, if that were necessary; but I thought I 
needed somebody to emphasize the fact that 
this is an emergency, so I have asked Mr. 
Linthicum to reinforce my suggestion, and I 
have also asked that they speak to the chair- 
man to show that there is more interest in 
the matter than just my own. If this is 
done, I do not think we will have any diffi- 
culty. 

THE PRESIDENT: I spoke to Mr. Tilson about 
it. I was unable to see Mr. Longworth, but 
I will try to communicate with him further. 
Tomorrow, I believe, is the first suspension 
day. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: Mr. President, you were 
discussing this matter when I came in. Had 
the possibility of offering it as an amend- 
ment on the deficiency bill in the Senate oc- 
curred to you? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes; but I fancy if any 
one raised a point of order it would go out. 
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Mr. ANDREW: You will have to have the 
appropriation in addition to the authoriza- 
tion, and that would have to go on the defi- 
ciency bill. 

THE PRESIDENT: Did we have an appropria- 
tion in addition to the resolution last year? 

Mr. ANDREW: The Temple bill is an au- 
thorization. 

Mr. MontacueE: Did we have an authoriza- 
tion last year? 

THE PRESIDENT: No; it was a final resolu- 
tion last year, making the appropriation. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: Combining both the au- 
thorization and the appropriation? 

Mr. Roy G. FirzGeratp: I drew this resolu- 
tion on the pattern of last year and the com- 
mittee refused to consider it, and I think 
very properly so. I had included in the bill 
provision for the authorization of the amount 
which we contribute to the organization, 
which is not authorized, but is reported reg- 
ularly by the Committee on Appropriations. 
There ought to be a basis for both of them. 
As it is now, the department sends up our 
contribution of $6,000 with the idea that the 
wealthy members of Congress, I suppose, will 
go if they can, and that the Congress, to 
some extent, will be represented. It seems 
to me there ought to be a proper basis for 
both of them, and I think it should have been 
so considered, but I was overruled and the 
matter was mutilated a couple of times, and 
it took a long time before it could get out. 
Now it stands simply as an authorization and 
for one year, because after I had introduced 
it the last time Mr. Linthicum took it and 
altered it so it would be simply an authoriza- 
tion for this one year. 

Tue Preswent: It is extremely desirable 
that it be made permanent, so that we will 
not have this anxiety and ditliculty every 
year in carrying it through. 

Mr. BLoom: Why do you not introduce it 
in time, so that the committee will have time 
to consider it? 

Mr. Britten: How about amending the lan- 
guage that annually goes in the bill for $6,000, 
so that the amount will be $16,000, as a more 
or less regular appropriation? 

THE PRESIDENT: That is one way to dis- 
pose of it. 

Mr. BritteN: Why cannot that be done in 
the Senate much easier than it can in the 
House? 

Tub PRESIDENT: Of course, that would de- 
pend on the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
in the first instance. The suggestion is 
worthy of consideration and we can see what 
they are willing to do about it. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that this appropriation was gotten 
through last year at the very last moment, 
when you and I carried the bill in to the 
President, as Congress was about to adjourn, 
and had him sign it, without serious opposi- 
tion, if all other things fail I think there is 
a possibility that, by conferring with the 
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chairman and other members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and the Committee 
on Appropriations, we might get it in the 
deficiency bill without any objection, and I 
will be pleased to co-operate with you in that 
regard. 

THE PRESIDENT: I thank you, Senator. 

Mr. CraMTon: Mr. President, I might sug- 
gest that it appears to me that what you 
want to accomplish more than anything else 
is to have some permanent legislation, and 
if it is agreeable to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and recognition is given by the 
Speaker for a motion to suspend the rules, 
it would then be in order for the motion to 
include such amendments to the bill as would 
make it permanent and thereby secure ac- 
tion by the House on a measure of a perma- 
nent character. 

THE PRESIDENT: That is, in the motion to 
suspend the rules the motion could cover the 
bill with the proposed amendment. 

Mr. Cramton: I suppose that would be 
agreeable to the Committee on Foreign affairs. 

Mr. Broom: I think you had better speak 
to the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee about that. 

Mr. CrRaAMTON: Mr. President, if I may con- 
clude with one more sentence, if that course 
were agreeable to the Legislative Commit- 
tee, that would take care of your permanent- 
legislation situation. So far as the appro- 
priation is concerned, that, of course, can be 
handled by an amendment in the Senate, if 
it is afterwards accepted by the House. 

Mr. MontTAGueE: Mr. President, may I ask 
to be excused now? I am sorry to leave, but 
I have a very important engagement else- 
where. 

THE PRESIDENT: We are sorry to lose you, 
but we are glad you were able to be with us. 

Mr. MArTIN of Massachusetts: Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a practical matter, it seems to me 
that the members of the committee were not 
very favorable to this legislation. 

Mr. Boom: Mr. President, they were not 
exactly unfavorable to it, but they would like 
to have time to consider it. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts: That is why 
I would say we had better take this tem- 
porary measure now and try later for perma- 
nent legislation. 

Mr. Broom: I believe that would be the 
better way, because the committee did not 
feel that it had had time to go into the mat- 
ter thoroughly. 

Mr. La Guarpia: It is a matter that has 
been under consideration for twenty-five 
years. 

Mr. Bioom: Not in the form presented at 
this time. 

THE PRESIDENT: The thing to do about that 
is to bring something up at an early date 
in the next Congress. 

Mr. Broom: That is exactly what I would 


suggest, Mr. President. 
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THE PRESIDENT: So there will be time for 
mature consideration. 

Now, there is one matter I wish to bring 
up. It has been suggested that a committee, 
say, of five be appointed to present some pro- 
position at Geneva looking to the making 
effective of the Kellogg Treaty. I am espe- 
cially anxious that in the meeting the Ameri- 
can group bring forward something that is 
constructive. It will be treated with respect, 
I am very sure of that, and my thought was 
it would be well to appoint a committee of 
the number I have named, five, to consider 
some form of a proposition to present to the 
meeting in August. In talking with certain 
members about it, the sentiment seemed to 
be friendly—indeed, unanimously in favor 
of such a committee. Now, what does the 
group think of it? 

Mr. Britren: Mr. President, I move that, 
after the President has been informed of the 
names of those members of the House and 
Senate who are likely to go te Geneva this 
year, he then select the five members to pre- 
pare the form that the President has just 
told us about with respect to making the 
Kellogg Treaty stronger and more effective. 

The motion being duly seconded by Mr. 
Howard of Nebraska, it was agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: This makes it all the more 
important that I should learn at as early a 
date as possible who are going. 

Mr. Britren: And it has also been sug- 
gested, Mr. President, by Mr. Bloom that the 
President name four or five alternates. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is that accepted as an 
amendment to the motion? 

Mr. Britten: Yes. 

The amendment to the motion was agreed 
to. 
Mr. La Guarpra: Mr. President, I move 
that after this committee is appointed, if 
time will permit, they meet and formulate 
a tentative plan and submit it to the Presi- 
dent, so that it may be considered by the 
group before the committee goes abroad, so 
that they can say that the plan they will sub- 
mit and discuss has the approval of the 
American group. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am not sure but what 
that would be going a good way, to ask the 
formal approval of the President on a pro- 
position of that kind. 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska: The gentleman 
means the President of our group. 

Mr. La Guarpia: Yes; the President of the 
American group. 

Mr. Britten: I think that suggestion is 
very good, Mr. President. 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska: We are talking 
about our own President. 

THE PRESIDENT: By the way, we are to 
elect officers this morning, and there are quite 
a number of vacancies. One that suggests 


itself, in the first instance, is the place of 
Mr. Oldfield, who has passed away. 

Mr. CuiInpBLoM: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the election of officers be 
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taken up out of order. I for one am very 
anxious to get back to my committee, and I 
desire to take part in that very important 
piece of business. 

Mr. Britren: The election of officers? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: Yes; the election of offi- 
cers. 

Mr. La Guarpia: Will the President please 
put my motion? 

THE PRESIDENT: The motion of the gentle 
man is that the proposed plan be formulated 
and presented to the President of the group 
and also the group itself? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: And be presented to the 
group. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

The question was taken and the motion was 
agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: I should be very pleased 
if some such meeting could be had before we 
go, and that would mean it would have to be 
held before the adjournment of Congress. 


Election of Officers 


Mr. CHINDBIOM: I submit a unanimous- 
consent request that the election of officers 
be taken up now. 

THE PRESIDENT: How shall the officers be 
selected, by a nominating committee or how? 

Mr. BritTren: Right from the floor. 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska: Yes; from the 
floor. 

Mr. Btoom: What vacancies have we to 
fill? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: Suppose we have the pres- 
ent list of officers read. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will take them up one 
by one. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: But read them all, so that 
we may have the present officers in mind. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: The officers are 
as follows: 

President, Senator Theodore E. Burton, of 
Ohio. 

Vice-Presidents, Representative Andrew J. 
Montague, Representative Henry W. Temple, 
and because of Mr. Oldfield’s death there is 
a vacancy among the Vice-Presidents. 

Treasurer, Representative Adolph J. Sabath, 

Secretary, Representative John J. McSwain. 

Executive Secretary, Arthur D. Call. 

Executive Committee, Senator Burton, er 
oficio chairman; Representative Fred Brit- 
ten, Representative Henry Allen Cooper, Sen- 
ator-elect Tom Connally, Senator Charles 
Curtis, Senator Claude A. Swanson, Repre- 
sentative James C. McLaughlin, Representa- 
tive Clarence F. Lea, and Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson. 

This is a highly complicated problem in 
mathematics. 

There are two vacancies on the Executive 
Committee and one vacancy among the Vice- 
Presidents. That is the technical situation. 

Mr. BLtoom: How is that brought about? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: How do the two vacancies 
on the Executive Committee occur? 
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THE ExecuTivE Secretary: Mr. Burton 
being elected President, makes him ex officio 
chairman of the committee. 

Among the elected members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, nine in number, that creates 
a vacancy. 

Mr. Oldfield’s death leaves a vacancy among 
the Vice-Presidents. Whether or not, as 
Vice-President of the United States, Senator 
Curtis would be eligible to serve as a member 
of the Executive Committee is a question. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: I should think not. 

THE PRESIDENT: No; I should not think so. 
He becomes no longer a member of a legis- 
lative body. 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska: Mr. President, 
in view of the fact that several have expres- 
sed the desire to have this matter imme- 
diately considered, I move that Senator Bur- 
ton be re-elected President of the American 
group. 

The motion having been duly seconded, Mr. 
Howard put the question and the motion was 
unanimously agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: I thank you, gentlemen, 
and I will try to do the best I can. 

The next is the selection of Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: There are two 
Vice-Presidents now in office; one is Repre- 
sentative Andrew J. Montague and the other 
is Representative Henry W. Temple. 

Mr. Korext.i: Mr. President, I move the re- 
election of the two incumbents and the elec- 
tion of Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts as the 
third member, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. Oldfield. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: The Treasurer 
is Representative Adolph J. Sabath. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any nominations 
for Treasurer? 

Mr. Britten: I move, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Sabath be re-elected treasurer. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next is Secretary. 
Representative John J. McSwain, of South 
Carolina, is the present Secretary. He also 
is usually present, but is not here this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Britten: I move, Mr. President, that 
Mr. McSwain be re-elected. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: Next is the 
Secretary. 

Mr. CuInpBLom, Mr. Purnell, and Mr. Brit- 
ten moved the re-election of Mr. Arthur D. 
Call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Tue EXEcUTIVE SECRETARY: Here are the 
present members of the Executive Commit- 
tee: Representative Britten, Representative 


Executive 


Cooper, Mr. Connally is now a Representa- 
tive, but goes to the Senate and will be Sen- 
ator beginning in March, Senator Swanson, 
Representative McLaughlin, 
Lea, and Senator Robinson. 


Representative 
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THE PRESIDENT: What changes are neces- 
sary? 
Mr. 
there? 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: Two. 

THE PRESIDENT: The number of the Execu- 
tive Committee should be nine, and we have 
only seven. 

Mr. Korett: Mr. President, I nominate 
Senator Barkley and Congressman Martin of 
Massachusetts to fill the existing vacancies. 

THE PRESIDENT: The suggestion is made 
that Senator Barkley and Mr. Martin of Mas- 
sachusetts be chosen as members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: This concludes the elec- 
tion of officers. 

THE EXEcUTIVE SECRETARY: Mr. President, 
you have not, as a matter of fact, elected 
the other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: Mr. President, I move that 
the other members of the Executive Commit- 
tee be continued in office. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: There remains, 
Mr. Chairman, the election of two members 
of the Council. The members of the Council 
at present are Senator Burton and Repre- 
sentative Montague. 

Mr. La GUARDIA: 
their re-election. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 

THE PRESIDENT: Next is the Treasurer’s re- 
port. 

THe Executive Secrerary: The Treas- 
urer’s report has been prepared by Mr. 
Sabath and he had planned to come here to 
present it. I have a copy of the two reports, 
which are as follows: 


BRITTEN: How many vacancies are 


Mr. President, I move 


Carnegie Endowment Fund 


RECEIPTS 
February 24, 1928 (forwarded).......... $198.44 
Check from A. D. Call, rebate.......... 64.00 
Cash from Messrs. Oldfield, Watson, Maas, 
Cochran, Watres, Thomas, at 80 cents. . 4.80 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
UE 6.06.0 0N664 0000040860 t 0 eRe S CKD 1,000.00 
$1,267.24 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Items as follows: 
Check No. 130—Telegram ..... $0.72 
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aetna 1.77 
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134—Printing ...... 38.75 
135—Secretarial .... 400.00 
136—Telegrams ..... 1.04 
137—Copies of cash- 
ier for French 
Group at $2.50. 37.5 
138—Secretarial .... 200.00 
139—Engrossing 14 
certificates at $3 42.00 
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772.88 
$494.36 





ee 


Government Fund 
The following expenditures have been in- 
curred from the appropriation “Expenses, 
American Group, Interparliamentary Union”: 


Appropriation .......ccccccvcesesess $10,000.00 
Richard Bartholdt......... $761.61 
w. We ER GORE. ccccecve 114.20 
J. Chas. Linthicum........ 766.80 
Secretarial expenses ...... 1,000.00 
BD. J. MOMtaGOS. oc cvccccere 616.59 
Registration fees.......... 83.16 
eee 53.93 
mm G. TRE. 6c cccecce 85.57 
Paid by M. Medofsky, 
Special disbursing officer : 
Bilmer Thomas. ...ccccscce $630.14 
eo Wee EM RRR. oc ccc 080 574.00 
Roy G. Fitzgerald......... 480.00 
Stenographic service...... 18.94 
ME HeAbcoxinenade $5,184.94 5,184.94 
Ee eee $4,815.06 
OUTSTANDING BILLS 
eee $804.68 
fee 203.71 
We. as, MI 00% access 439.94 
$1,448.33 1,448.33 
ne are $3,366.73 


THE PRESIDENT: The balance of three 
thousand and odd dollars reverts to the 
Treasury unless expended? 

THE EXEcuTIVE SecrETARY: Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is very desirable to 
have in our legislation some provision that 
that may be continued as part of the provi- 
sion for the Union. 

There are no further bills to come in? 

THE EXecuTIVvVE SecRETARY: I know of: no 
other bills. 

Mr. Britten: Mr. President, I move that 
the Treasurer’s report be received and filed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


STATEMENT BY HON. FRANKLIN 
F. KORELL 


A Representative in Congress from the 
State of Oregon 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Korell, do you desire 
to be heard now? 

Mr. KoreELL: Our country has manifested 
its support of the cause of peace throughout 
the world by concluding a treaty with practi- 
cally all of the civilized powers of the world, 
in which the signatories have condemned re- 
course to war for the solution of international 
controversies and renounced it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations 
with one another. By a separate covenant 
appearing in the same instrument the United 
States of America and all the other signa- 
tories have agreed that the settlement or solu- 
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tion of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them shall never 
be sought except by pacific means. The 
treaty to which reference is made was con- 
cluded at Paris, France, on the 27th day of 
August, 1928, and is universally known as 
“The Pact of Paris.” It was ratified, after a 
protracted debate in the United States Sen- 
ate, on the 16th day of January, 1929. The 
vote for its ratification stood 85 yeas and 1 
nay. 

The Senate's ratification of the multilateral 
treaty has produced a result that is revolu- 
tionary. The treaty reverses the position 
that was heretofore occupied in the realm 
of international law,—it has delegalized it. 
In the past, war has been regarded in inter- 
national law as a perfectly legitimate means 
by which a nation might advance its course 
or lose the respect of the civilized world. 
A violation of the treaty constitutes an 
offense against every signatory to the pact. 
It makes the nation that shall start a war 
a lawbreaker and guilty of an international 
crime. 

Under the treaty, there cannot be a legal, 
as distinguished from an illegal, war. In 
the future it will only be necessary to decide 
whether a party has violated The Pact of 
Paris in order to determine which nation is 
acting in self-defense and which is the ag- 
gressor. The covenants of the treaty will 
provide the sole test. The powers which have 
elected to accept “the benefits furnished by 
this treaty” are bound to do everything that 
will assure all of the parties to it the full 
enjoyment of the benefits to which each as 
a signatory is entitled. In other words, they 
are pledged to refrain from doing everything 
inconsistent with the policy which it declares. 
Again, signing the treaty has ipso facto de- 
stroyed the neutral status of each signatory. 
All are now tangibly and directly concerned 
with its observance and breach. The very 
conception of neutrality presupposes the 
legality of war. Hence neutrality is incon- 
sistent with the covenants of the treaty. In 
other words, the idea of neutrality and ob- 
servance of the treaty are mutually exclu- 
sive. 

To denounce and renounce war clearly im- 
plies that one will not resort to war. It 
also implies that one will not aid another 
in doing that which he himself has expressly 
covenanted not to do. This conclusion is 
irresistible. To contend otherwise would be 
illogical. Accordingly, applying this construc- 
tion to the covenants of the treaty, it is clear 
that all the nations that have signed The 
Pact of Paris are bound not to give aid or 
comfort to a nation that shall resort to war. 
In fact, to go a step further, one is justified 
in insisting that the act of supplying a belli- 
gerent nation with the resources of war 
would not only be a serious breach of faith 
under the treaty, but also that such an act 
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would be equivalent to making the nation 
doing so an accomplice to the crime of war. 

I agree with those who entertain the view 
that the mere signing of The Pact of Paris 
has not established sanctions or obligated 
the various powers to the same to join in 
positive measures to suppress wars. I also 
agree that each signatory is still free to a 
certain extent to exercise its own discretion 
with respect to the method by which it shall 
take cognizance of a violation of the cove- 
nants of The Pact of Paris; but I strongly 
dissent from the opinion of those critics who 
believe that a signatory can be indifferent 
to future wars or to participate directly or 
indirectly in one except in defiance of its 
solemn pledge. Such a construction would 
do violence to language. If I am correct in 
this contention and in the assumption which 
naturally follows, that the powers are bound 
to refrain from giving aid or comfort to the 
nation that shall violate the covenants of 
the treaty, each signatory should, in all honor 
and good faith, take advantage of this op- 
portunity to prohibit its private manufac- 
turers from supplying offending nations with 
the resources of war. 

In connection with the thought that I have 
thus hastily and very briefly endeavored to 
sketch, I propose that the American group 
shall offer and urge the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution at the next meeting of 
the Interparliamentary Union: 

“Resolved, That it should be the policy 
of all of the parties to the multilateral treaty 
concluded on August 27, 1928, known as The 
Pact of Paris, to prohibit the exportation of 
arms, munitions, or implements of war to 
any power which shall violate any of the 
covenants and provisions thereof.” 

If adopted, the resolution that I have pro- 
posed will put teeth in the multilateral 
treaty. It will provide a penalty for its 
violation. Moreover, it points the way to 
the imposition of more severe penalties, 
should the one suggested prove ineffectual. 
I believe that it represents the natural and 
‘logical step that should be taken by the 
powers following the submission and conclu- 
sion of The Pact of Paris. In my opinion, 
it advances a policy toward international 
relations in which the world’s greatest in- 
dustrial and peace-loving nations may very 
properly assume the leadership and invite 
all other signatories to The Pact of Paris 
to follow. 

Prohibiting the exportation of arms to a 
signatory violating the treaty is a mild 
form of penalty—perhaps the mildest re- 
buke that could be devised, considering the 
nature of the offense and the various ways 
of dealing with a serious international crime. 
Alongside of force, economic boycotts, with- 
drawal of financial aid, blockades, and vari- 
ous other devices, it can hardly be consid- 
ered even a punishment. In fact, such an 


embargo might easily be justified without 
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reference to the treaty at all and solely upon 
the announcement of a principle of policy. 

The traffic in arms, munitions, and imple- 
ments of war by private citizens of neutral 
nations with the governments of foreign 
countries engaged in hostilities has never 
been recognized as legitimate commerce. The 
most than can possibly be said for it is that it 
has not been expressly prohibited or re- 
stricted by noncombatant nations. Accord- 
ingly, the only change that the suggested 
resolution proposes to make is to prohibit 
private manufacturers from running the risk 
of having their goods seized and confiscated 
as contraband. 

While prohibiting the exportation of arms 
to a signatory that shall break faith is a 
mild penalty, it is important to recall that 
if the outlaw nation’s resources for conduct- 
ing war could be effectively cut off, it would 
be reduced very quickly to impotence. The 
experience of the last war demonstrated that 
even the most powerful, highly industrial- 
ized, and well prepared nations can be suc- 
cessfully curbed under this kind of pressure. 
In my opinion, the threat of an arms em- 
bargo by the signatories to The Pact of Paris 
would serve as a deterrent to pugnacious na- 
tions contemplating future wars of aggres- 
sion. The certain knowledge that an em- 
bargo would be stabilized, coupled with the 
realization that the nation against which it 
was directed would be under a heavy handi- 
cap from the start, would unquestionably 
cool the martial spirit and ardor for war. 
Under the present policy, only the nation 
that has been strong enough to control the 
seas has gotten the benefit of neutral arms 
and ammunition. Hence we have had the 
anomalous situation of noncombatant na- 
tions aiding the strong against the weak in 
every instance, regardless of the merits of 
the conflict. 

Just a few days ago the world was startled 
by the rumble of war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. Drums were beating, flags were 
flying, and the martial spirit was running 
high. The whole world was in almost breath- 
less suspense. However, through the friendly 
intercession of foreign diplomats, these two 
countries were halted at the very brink of 
battle. They were induced to resort to con- 
ciliation for the settlement of their differ- 
ences. A pact was concluded between them 
in which both agreed not to resort to force. 
Following the signing of this agreement, two 
friendly neighbors to our south, upon their 
own initiative, refused to permit shipment 
of arms, munitions, and implements of war 
to either from or through their respective 
countries to Bolivia and Paraguay. This 
evidence of national consciousness, in addi- 
tion to being revolutionary, was most inspir- 
ing. It shines out of today as a worthy ex- 
ample for other nations of the world to fol- 
low. It is destined to take its place in history 
alongside the epochal neutrality proclamation 
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of Washington. Every people and every 
country can profit from the precedent set up 
by Chile and Argentina. 

What policy should noncombatant nations 
pursue in the event the multilateral treaty 
is violated? This is a burning question in 
the minds of many people at the present 
time. Should an attempt be made to an- 
swer it now or should the answer be post- 
poned until the nations concerned are ac- 
tually confronted with a violation of the 
treaty, until the signatories shall stand face 
to face with the exigencies of war and the 
pressure of conflicting war sentiments? To be 
sure the question can be temporarily avoided. 
It can be indefinitely put off. But eventually 
it must be faced. In view of all this, will it 
be wise to wait? Why should there be a post- 
ponement until the expected contingency oc- 
curs before formulating a policy? Reason- 
able prudence suggests that there should not. 
Indeed, it will be absolute folly to pursue 
such a course. 

Since the principle of policy expressed in 
the pact of Paris was brought to fruition 
largely through the efforts of the United 
States, why not let our country be the first 
to propose one of the means by which its 
covenants may be strengthened? In taking 
the initiative in this matter, let us silence 
the cynics and those who taunt us with 
hypocrisy. In our attempt let us suggest a 
course that will be not only a partial answer 
to a question of paramount general public 
importance, but a step that will take greed 
out of war and the thought of profits out 
of the minds of those selfish private inter- 
ests that are so engrossed with the thoughts 
of gain from international conflicts that they 
have become indifferent and even callous to 
the rights of humanity. 

It is our highest duty and for our greatest 
interest to strengthen the multilateral treaty. 
An enduring peace throughout the world is 
necessary for the greater progress and pros- 
perity of the United States. Any armed 
conflict, however remote from our shores, 
will necessarily injuriously affect us. At 
the present time our foreign trade extends 
across land and seas, to the most distant 
geographical regions of the earth. We are in 
contact with all sorts and kinds of people. 
Our foreign loans, aggregating a substantial 
percentage of our national wealth, are spread 
all over the globe. American credit is given 
and taken anywhere. Accordingly, economic 
conditions make world peace an absolute 
necessity for us. On the other hand, our 
adherence to the covenants of the treaty 
has placed us under a moral obligation to 
exert our every influence against the out- 


break or the continuance of another war. 
What I have said regarding the position 
of the United States upon this subject ap- 
plies in a similar manner, with only varying 
degrees, to every other nation of the world. 
The problem is one that is vital to both large 
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and small, the strong and the weak, the rich 
and the poor. There is not a nation on earth 
whose people will not be directly, seriously, 
and vitally interested, morally, physically, 
and economically, in the prosecution of an- 
other war. 

THE PRESIDENT: Of course, Mr. Korell, 
you know my views on the subject of your 
proposed resolution, but I am afraid that 
to bring that up and pass a resolution at 
this time would create some controversy. 
Was it your idea to have it adopted today? 

Mr. KorELL: My object was to have the 
American group present it to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

THE PRESIDENT: Here is the situation. It 
has been suggested that when this commit- 
tee that is proposed comes to a conclusion 
they bring together the members of the 
American group to pass on what plan they 
may suggest at Geneva. Would it not be 
better to postpone any resolution of this 
kind until that time? 

SENATOR BarKLEYy: Mr. President, I was 
about to move that this resolution be re- 
ceived and by you referred to this commit- 
tee, after its appointment, for consideration. 


Mr. BritTen: I second the motion, Mr. 
President. 
Mr. Howarp of Nebraska: I think that 


would be better. 

THE PRESIDENT: That is satisfactory to 
you, Mr. Korell? 

Mr. Kore: Perfectly. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Britten: Mr. President, I have here 
a letter from a member of the British Par- 
liament which I think might be read at this 
time and incorporated in the record. It is 
in line with what has been said by Mr. La 
Guardia and yourself with regard to in- 
formal conferences between members of the 
parliaments. I just received this letter two 
days ago. 

The Executive Secretary read the letter, 
as follows: 


“From Lt. Commander Kenworthy, RN., MP. 
“FEBRUARY 8TH, 1929. 
“My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRITTEN: 

“Very many thanks for your letter of Janu- 
ary 28th, which I will place before the Ex- 
ecutive of the British Section of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

“I personally am quite agreeable to two 
separate and distinct conferences, one on the 
naval shipbuilding situation and one on the 
cognate subject of international law at sea, 
though I think it would be a good thing if 
they met simultaneously. Furthermore, if 
the Interparliamentary Union can arrange 
the conferences, so much the better. The 
main thing is to get them started, and 
quickly. 

“As soon as I have the opinion of our 
Executive, either my colleague, Colonel 
Vaughan-Morgan, M.P., the honorable secre- 
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tary, or I will cable you. I hope the sub- 
ject of the cable will be to invite your group 
over here. 

“In the meantime, please inform your 
friends working with you in this matter, and 
particularly the House of Representatives 
Naval Committee, of which you are chair- 
man, that we on this side, of all parties, who 
favor an informal conference, have no desire 
to interfere with, or to influence one way 
or the other, the construction of any war- 
ships that the elected representatives of the 
United States of America deem necessary 
within the limits of the treaty agreed upon 
in Washington in 1921. 

“Personally, I agree with the former Prime 
Minister of Australia, Mr. Hughes, in his 
declaration that every additional American 
warship is an added guarantee for the peace 
of the world and the security of the British 
Empire. But, for the sake of our respective 
taxpayers, we want this form of guarantee 
and our own guarantee to be as small and 
as cheap as possible. 

“All sensible people support an adequate 
police force, but they don’t want to spend 
a dollar or pound more than is necessary 
on their police. With common sense and 
frankness, the same economy may be exer- 
cised with regard to navies. 

“With kindest regards, believe me, my dear 
Congressman, 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“J. M. Kenworthy.” 


THE PRESIDENT: What would be the idea 
of holding the conference? 

Mr. Britten: The idea of holding the con- 
ference is to let the members of the British 
Parliament obtain first-hand views of the 
members of Congress, who, of course, would 
convey the impressions and views of their 
respective districts and their country. We 
also would receive first-hand views and opin- 
ions from members of the Parliament, and 
it is this sort of informal conference be- 
tween members of Parliament and members of 
Congress that I predict is coming, and it is 
going to be the usual thing in ten or fifteen 
years rather than the extraordinary thing 
it is today. 

We all agree, I am sure, with Mr. La 
Guardia, that these more or less informal 
conferences that take place within the Inter- 
parliamentary Union are only conducive of 
good; nothing bad can come from them, and 
my idea in cabling to a member of the Par- 
liament was with a view of promoting just 
such an informal] conference in order to bring 
about an exchange of views. I think only 
good can come from it. 

Suppose the British group of the Union 
does invite the American group of the Union 
to send a number of its members to London 
for an informal conference. We will then 
talk with the members of the British Parlia- 
ment and get their views as to why Great 
Britain should have a navy larger than ours, 


or equal to ours, or smaller than ours, and 
just what they think about it. We will give 
them our views and we will come back and 
report to our committees here, and they 
will report through their committees over 
there. 

It is true we will not write any treaties. 
We will not suggest any treaties, but we will 
have the viewpoint of the other men, and 
that may lead us in the direction of a future 
conference, where an agreement will be 
made. 

We do not aim to take anything from the 
Executive or from the State Department. 
On the contrary, we want to help them. 

This is my reason for presenting the letter 
here for the record today. I think that 
sooner or later these mutual, informal meet- 
ings are going to be taken as a matter of 
course and will be annual or perhaps semi- 
annual. 

Mr. ANpREW: Is it your idea, Mr. Britten, 
that this conference should be a conference 
of the members of the Interparliamentary 
Union? 

Mr. Britten: Yes; in London, in all prob- 
ability, as indicated there. 

Mr. ANpREW: And to include only repre- 
sentatives of this country and of Great Brit- 
ain? 

Mr. Britren: Yes. 

Tue PRESIDENT: And members of the 
Union. 

Mr. Britten: Only members of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: You mean that 
the meeting should be held on the same trip 
as the one to Geneva? 

Mr. Britten: Not necessarily. 

THE PRESIDENT: Let me make this sugges- 
tion. There is an election pending in Eng- 
land now and I do not believe such a meet- 
ing, the desirability of which my first pre- 
dilection would be in favor of, althougit 
there is some doubt about it, would nat- 
urally occur until after that election. My 
own idea is that the policy of the British 
Government is liable to be very materially 
changed as a result of the election that will 
come. 

Is there any further business? 

Mr. Brirren: Mr. President, I move that 
the group do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, at 11:30 o’clock a. m., the 
meeting was adjourned. 


MINORITY CABINET IN 
GERMANY 


N FEBRUARY 6, Herr von Guérard, 
O the only Center Party Minister in 
the Miiller Cabinet, tendered his resigna- 
tion, as a result of which the government 
lost the support of the Center Party and 
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found iself in a minority in the Reich- 
stag. In consultation with President von 
Hindenburg, the Chancellor decided not 
to precipitate a Cabinet crisis, but to at- 
tempt to carry on the government without 
the Centrists. Herr von Guérard’s dual 
portfolio of Communications and Occupied 
Regions was divided between Herr 
Schitzel, the Minister for Posts, and Herr 
Severing, the Minister of the Interior. 


Character of the Minority Government 

For the first time in 10 years, and on 
the 10th anniversary of the Weimar As- 
sembly, the Roman Catholic Centre is out 
of office. Herr Miiller, the Socialist Chan- 
cellor, remains with a rump Cabinet rep- 
resenting an entirely new kind of coalition 
in Republican history—Social Democrats, 
Democrats, People’s, and Bavarian Peo- 
ple’s parties. This is the “Grand Coali- 
tion” with the Centre wedge withdrawn; 
Nationalists and Communists flank it in 
opposition, and an unknown central quan- 
tity henceforth rests in its middle. It 
commands nominally 238 seats out of 490; 
its nominal majority of 299 disappears 
with the 61 Centrists. 

After seven months of intermittent ne- 
gotiation, efforts to unite the five parties 
in a formal declaration of allegiance to 
the Grand Coalition—the logical result 
of the May elections—have failed, failed 
for the present, that is, for political de- 
cisions in German party politics are sel- 
dom ineradicable. The Centre’s return 
would surprise nobody. Herr Braun, the 
Prussian Premier, is continuing to discuss 
the reconstruction of the Prussian Coali- 
tion to include the People’s Party, whose 
insistence on a simultaneous reconstruc- 
tion in the Reich and Prussia caused the 
Centre Party’s action. The Centre in- 
sisted on receiving two more portfolios in 
the Reich before proceeding to the Prus- 
sian reconstruction. The allotment of half 
Herr von Guérard’s portfolio to Herr 
Schiitzel, of the Bavarian People’s Party, 
is also apparently meant to conciliate the 
Centre, which has a close connection with 
this Bavarian Clerical Party. 

In its comments on the situation, the 
German press has pointed out that at one 
of the most important junctures in post- 
war history the Government in office is 
weaker than any since the Republic, even 
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the parties forming it being far from uni- 
fied. It is universally agreed that the 
Government should stay in office until the 
new Reparations inquiry is ended. 


Stresemann on German Parliamentarism 


Shortly before the crisis precipitated by 
the withdrawal from the government of 
the Centre Party, at a special meeting of 
the Central Executive of the German Peo- 
ple’s Party, Herr Stresemann expressed 
a lively criticism of the German parliamen- 
tary system. The crisis of parliamen- 
tarism in Germany, he said, has two 
causes—the caricature into which the Par- 
liamentary system has been turned in Ger- 
many, and the completely false conception 
entertained by Parliament of its own re- 
sponsibility to the nation. The Parlia- 
mentary system means the responsibility 
of the Reich Minister to Parliament, 
which can withdraw its confidence and 
compel his resignation. It does not mean 
that a Minister must be a party man. It 
does not mean the distribution of Cabinet 
posts in accordance with the numerical 
strength of parties. It does not mean the 
transfer of government from the Cabinet 
to the Parliamentary groups. Ministers 
are appointed by the President, who would 
naturally take care that those appointed 
have the confidence of the majority of the 
Reichstag. But Ministers enter and with- 
draw from the Government on their per- 
sonal responsibility. He personally ob- 
jects to the phrase “withdrawal of its 
Ministers by a party.” The Reichstag can 
deprive a Minister of its confidence and 
his party can expel him, but the term 
“withdrawal” by a party means the end 
of Liberalism. 

Herr Stresemann argued that what is 
more important than strengthening the 
powers of the President is to abstain from 
weakening his authority and his sense of 
responsibility, and making him look like 
a mere “signature machine” by declaring, 
without any reference to the President’s 
views, that this or that Minister must be 
appointed. The President’s powers are 
by no means slight already; the new Ger- 
many, in its short life, has had two Presi- 
dents, who have known how to make the 
imponderable significance of their per- 
sonalities tell over and above their con- 
stitutional position. The President of the 
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Reich, Herr Stresemann continued signifi- 
cantly, can proceed, together with the 
Chancellor, with the formation of a Gov- 
ernment in one way or another, and can 
fight a Parliament which opposes it. He 
is convinced that many a crisis would end 
in a moment if the President said the 
word and the negotiations were taken out 
of the hands of the parties. 


GERMAN CRUISER PROGRAM 


REPARATIONS in Germany for a 

continuation of the cruiser-building 
program, inaugurated last year by the au- 
thorization to construct the first post-war 
battleship, are being watched with intense 
interest by the naval authorities of other 
European countries. France and Italy 
are particularly interested in the matter. 


Details of the German Program 


In 1927 the Naval Department of the 
Reichswehr Ministery made known a 15- 
year program. This included a proposal 
to build four 10,000-ton armoured vessels 
out of the six allowed to Germany under 
the treaty terms as progressive replace- 
ments for the six old battleships left her. 
General Groener, the Reichswehr Minis- 
ter, has on several occasions strongly ad- 
vocated the building of these ships. His 
speeches have expressed the view (also 
contained in the confidential memorandum 
recently published in the Review of 
Reviews) that they would be of the greatest 
service to the separated province of East 
Prussia, which could not be succoured by 
land in view of the intervening corridor, 
in the event of a Polish attack. 

One of these four vessels has been laid 
down. The first grant for its construction 
was approved by the Reichstag only after 
a heated political controversy. A crisis, 
in fact, was probably averted only by Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg’s intervention on 
the side of General Groener. The Socialist 
Ministers voted against their colleagues 
in the Cabinet. 

The Democrats at that time requested 
the Government to prepare a comprehen- 
sive building program and to place it be- 
fore the Reichstag before debate on the 
second grant in order to avoid recurrent 
crises. The second grant appears in the 
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Budget proposals due shortly to come be- 
fore the Reichstag; the program is still 
awaited, but it is said that it is being pre- 
pared, and that it will propose the build- 
ing of the three 10,000-ton armoured ves- 
sels “B,” “C,” and “D.” No provision 
for these craft is made in the current 
Budget proposals. 


France and the German Plans 


The French Ministry of Marine has 
been open in its anxiety since announce- 
ment has been made of the design of the 
German armored cruiser now under con- 
struction. According to General Groener’s 
memorandum, this type of cruiser has 
been designed with a view to securing the 
preponderance of Germany in the Baltic. 
If the German ships were really designed 
to control the Baltic, it is curious, the 
French authorities say, that their design 
should have been made, at enormous ex- 
pense, so superior to the necessities of 
that task. Ships of the new German type 
are so powerful, it is pointed out in Paris, 
that they could not be dealt with by any- 
thing less than a capital ship; though 
themselves displacing only 10,000 tons, 
they are enormously superior in gun- 
power and protection to the conventional 
type of 10,000-ton cruiser, which they 
could blow out of the water with im- 
munity to themselves. 

The radius of action of the German 
ships will enable them to operate for long 
periods in the Mediterranean and farther 
afield, and wherever they appear they 
will enjoy local superiority against any 
force which does not include a squadron 
of super-Dreadnoughts. If, therefore, 
Germany uses her treaty right to replace 
her six obsolete battleships with units of 
this type a competition in building is, in 
the French view, inevitable unless limita- 
tion by agreement can be made to prevent 
it. It may be assumed that the French 
technical staff is already engaged on de- 
signs for a possible “reply” to the Ger- 
man ships. This will naturally be some- 
what heavier—say, 12,00 tons; and if it 
is adopted it will almost certainly be fol- 
lowed by Italy (who can claim parity with 
France under the Washington Treaty) 
with something a little heavier, still—say, 
14,000 tons. 
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AMERICAN ADVISERS FOR 
CHINA 


HE Chinese Government has engaged 

a number of American experts to act 
in an advisory capacity to assist it in pub- 
lic finance, in legal matters, and in build- 
ing questions. Some of these American 
advisers, those making up the advisory 
commission on financial matters, are al- 
ready in China, having arrived at Shang- 
hai in the middle of February. 


Commission of Financial Experts 


The commission of financial experts is 
headed by Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer of 
Princeton University, who has advised the 
governments of no fewer than 10 different 
countries on currency matters. Accom- 
panying him are Dr. Arthur Nichols 
Young, expert on public credit; Dr. 
Oliver Lockhart, expert on taxation; Mr. 
W. B. Poland, expert on railway finance ; 
Dr. Benjamin Wallace, expert on tariffs; 
Dr. Frederick Cleveland, expert on bud- 
gets, and Mr. William Watson, specialist 
in accounting and fiscal control. There 
are also nine assistant experts in the 
various branches mentioned, as well as 
secretaries and assistant secretaries. 

All are men of mark. Dr. Young 
served on the United States commission 
in connection with the Dawes Plan and 
was, until he went to China, economic ad- 
viser to the Department of State; Mr. 
Poland’s duties have taken him as far 
afield as Alaska, Belgium, Asia Minor, 
and Trans-Caucasia. The total cost of 
the commission’s salaries will be 400,000 
gold dollars annually. The duties of the 
commission are not only to advise, but 
to train a Chinese staff of specialists in 
their respective branches. 

The experiment is regarded with some 
misgiving at Shanghai. Even for men of 
such qualifications, China offers a most 
difficult problem. The situation is com- 
plicated by the different monetary values 
of every province, by the depreciation, 
almost past computation, of the paper 
currency, and by the predilection of most 
local authorities for keeping the control 
of their own revenues in their own hands 
and for imposing whatever taxation suits 
their fancy. Until an agreement is 
reached on these essentials between the 
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Provinces and the Central Government, 
of which at present there is no indication, 
it is feared that the work of Dr. Kem- 
merer and his associates will have no more 
than an academic value, especially as their 
functions are purely advisory, and they 
have no power to enforce whatever re- 
forms they deem necessary. 


Other American Experts for China 


The Chinese Government has also en- 
gaged a United States lawyer, Mr. Robert 
Norman, a lifelong associate of Sun Yat- 
sen, as legal adviser to the Ministry of 
Railways. Dr. J. A. H. Waddell, an 
American expert on bridge building, and 
two American architects, Messrs. Murphy 
and Goodrich, will advise on the rebuild- 
ing of Nanking on lines suitable to a 
capital city. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL IN 
THE EAST 


N A RECENT number of the London 

Times, a special correspondent de- 
scribes the activities of the Third or Com- 
munist International in the East. He 
shows how Lenin’s heirs are following out 
their master’s precept: “Let us turn our 
faces towards Asia. The East will help 
us conquer the West.” In ,connection 
with this description, the reader will find 
of special interest the new statutes of 
the International, published in the Jnter- 
national Documents section of this issue 
of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE. 


Communist Activities in the East 


The Times correspondent says: 

The Second Congress of the Communist 
International, as early as June, 1921, 
adopted resolutions to this effect. The 
Comintern was charged to establish close 
connection with the Nationalist parties 
in European colonies. It did not neglect 
its charge. Communists have, in the last 
seven years, succeeded in fostering “ac- 
tivity” not only in Asia, but also in some 
parts of Africa. Wherever there were 
anti-Imperialist and anti-European move- 
ments they have insinuated their men and 
the germs of a different subversiveness. 
Moscow is the direct source of the in- 
spiration and the men. 
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The Soviet Government sees the needs 
of the case quite clearly. There is no im- 
mediate chance of the success of world 
revolution in Europe, but European capi- 
talism has a sensitive spot—the colonies. 
The blow must be delivered through them. 
For this purpose the Soviet Government, 
which always uses the institutions of Im- 
perial Russia, has reorganized the Orien- 
tal schools and created a new department 
for propaganda in various languages. 
Where, under the old régime, Orientalists, 
dragomans, and diplomats were educated, 
Communists are now training propagan- 
dists and professional revolutionaries. “A 
New Detachment of Militant Revolution- 
aries” is the title of an article with which 
Pravda (May 30, 1927) greeted 70 stu- 
dents who had just left the School of 
Oriental Studies in Vladivostok, where 
there are students of 74 different nation- 
alities. Vladivostok is one of the three 
chief centers for the propagation of Com- 
munism in the East. There is a wireless 
station in this town so powerful that the 
Comintern is able to send messages to Ja- 
pan, China, and even to the Dutch In- 
dies, to bring young Malays to Vladivostok 
to be trained in the art of civil war. 


Other Training Centers 


The second big center is Tashkent. It 
is difficult to follow all the many branches 
which are at work preparing to penetrate 
India and Afghanistan. But their aims 
are evident from their special publica- 
tions. A magazine, called “The Bulletin 
of the Middle Eastern Press,” has been 
printed in Tashkent since March, 1928. 
The cover is decorated with a quotation 
from Lenin: “The modern revolution is 
now entering the period of direct inter- 
vention of the Oriental races in the des- 
tiny of the world.” The preface to the 
first number said: “At the present time 
the influence of the Orient on the ways 
and times of social world-revolution is 
constantly increasing. The Eastern ques- 
tion must be studied attentively and sys- 
tematically.” The Bulletin gives infor- 
mation about Turkey, Iraq, Persia, 


Afghanistan, India, and Western China, 
“because these are countries which are 
closely connected with the Soviet Repub- 
lics of Central Asia and the Caucasus.” 
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But the editors are principally interested 
in the policy of Great Britain in Asia. 
A special section of the number is called 
“England in the Middle East.” 

The third center is Moscow, which is 
the power house of Communist energy 
throughout the world. Representatives 
of colored races are invited to Moscow. 
There they are intoxicated by the power 
and good fortune of their Red comrades. 
Negroes are paraded through the old 
palaces and seat themselves on the throne 
of the Tsars. After such displays the most 
suitable of the colored guests are offered 
scholarships in the Stalin University. 
The best pupils are afterwards accepted 
as “Aspirants for the Scientific Associa- 
tion,” a sort of school of revolutionary 
officers for the East. They receive full 
board and 80 roubles ($40) a month. But 
it is not easy to become an aspirant. Only 
those who have been members of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party, or of associated 
parties, for not less than three years can 
be admitted, and five years are required 
in the case of “comrades” not of Eastern 
nationality. This careful selection proves 
that the aspirants are being trained for 
some special work, or, to use the favorite 
Bolshevist expression, for a “shock task.” 

The Attack on India 

These schools do not exist for academic 
studies. In Soviet Russia all intellectual 
effort must be harnessed to Marxism. All 
the publications of the School of Oriental 
Studies are inspired by militant Com- 
munism. The most important monthly, 
the New Last, published by the “Scientific 
Association for Oriental Studies,” is 
always guided in its choice of subjects by 
the course of political events. A study of 
this magazine makes it possible to foresee 
which country has been selected by the 
Comintern for its next attack. A few 
years ago attention was chiefly directed to 
China. Now the main object of attack 
is India. It is constantly repeated in the 
Communist Press that the mistakes and 
failures of the Chinese revolution have 
to be carefully analyzed in order that they 
may not be repeated in India. In the 
secret Bolshevist documents, seized in 
Shanghai in 1926, the next expansion of 
revolutionary activity in India was fixed 
for 1928. 
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The last issue of the New East con- 
tains three articles on India. First, 
there is a summary, “India at the VIth 
Congress of the Comintern” (July-Sep- 
tember, 1928). The congress devoted 
much time to India and passed many res- 
olutions of the usual revolutionary type. 
“The struggle of the Indian proletarian 
is acquiring a distinctly class-character. 
The spirit of rebellion, which now per- 
vades the working classes of India, is be- 
ginning to have a salutary influence on 
the agrarian population.” It was decided 
at the congress that the Nationalist move- 
ment must be exploited merely as a step 
towards the social revolution, which will 
bring about the nationalization of indus- 
try, trade, banks, and land. The Com- 
munists admit that it is not easy to attain 
this end. They say: “Only an agrarian 
revolution can disentangle the agrarian 
muddle in India. This revolution is 
ripening slowly but surely. It will wipe 
out the British Imperialists as well as the 
Indian bourgeoisie.” (Bulletins of the 
Middle Eastern Press, N4-5, 1928, Tash- 
kent.) The second article on India in 
the New East, “The Problem of Indian 
Revolution,” opens with the statement: 
“The loss of India means the downfall 
of British Imperialism.” The same cer- 
tainty is expressed in the third article: 
“The defense of India.” The author 
says: “The foundation of the defense of 
the whole British Empire lies in India.” 


Special Attack on Great Britain 


The Communists believe England to be 
the stronghold of the international bour- 
geoisie, which cannot be stormed unless 
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English Imperialists are driven out of In- 
dia. “The revolutionary movement in the 
colonies is inseparable from the world rev- 
olution. The capitalist system is being 
undermined by riots in the colonies, The 
revolution in India must be considered 
principally as a part of the proletarian 
world revolution. In order to accomplish 
this, Indians who are considered ripe for 
Communistic training are invited to Mos- 
cow. There they are not only taught to 
conduct propaganda, but also how to pro- 
voke riots, how to prepare, open, and con- 
duct civil war. The students of the Mos- 
cow School of Oriental Studies take spe- 
cial courses at the Red War Academy, 
where they learn how to handle explosives 
and the tactics and strategy of civil war. 
Detachments of professional “militant rev- 


olutionaries” thus receive an intensive 
training. 
The Soviet Government, the most 


powerful executive organ of the Comin- 
tern, has never concealed its intention of 
crushing the European Powers, and more 
particularly the British Empire, by de- 
priving them of their colonies. Their ac- 
tivity is so militant that they naturally 
expect a blow in return. They follow the 
development of the British air lines in 
the Near and Middle East and the rearm- 
ing of the British Army in India with 
nervous anxiety. They declare that Eng- 
jland is preparing the attack. Bulletin 
No. 3 said: “The menace of war, which 
England is preparing, is daily growing 
more perceptible and more real. Every 
day fresh details are disclosed of the 
criminal and audacious plots of the bank- 
ers of London.” 





NOTICE 
The one-hundred-first annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society will be held at the Society’s head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C., Saturday, May 4, 1929, at ten o’clock 


A. M. 


Members of the Society wishing to lay any matter before 


this Board will kindly do so in writing as early as possible. 
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AMERICAN LOANS AND THE ARMIES AND 
NAVIES OF THE WORLD 


By SENATOR MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
of Maryland 


HE United States has now, either con- 

structed or in the process of construc- 
tion, 18 first-line cruisers totaling 155,000 
tons. England has, either built or in the 
process of building, 62 first-line cruisers 
of 380,540 tons. Japan has, either built or 
building, 32 first-line cruisers totaling 
203,965 tons, while France has 15 first- 
line cruisers, either built or building, total- 
ing 132,883 tons; and Italy has 18 first- 
line cruisers, either built or building, total- 
ing 107,370 tons. 

Thus it will be seen that in the number 
of cruisers, either built or building, the 
British Empire, Japan, and Italy excel the 
United States. In numbers of first-line 
cruisers the British Empire has more than 
three times the number possessed by our 
country. Japan has nearly twice the num- 
ber we have. France has approximately 
the same number as we, and Italy has two 
more than has the United States of this 
class of fighting ship. In tonnage the 
British Empire exceeds that of the United 
States by more than 2 to 1 for first-line 
cruisers, while Japan, in tonnage for first- 
line cruisers, exceeds the United States in 
this respect by 50 per cent. The navies 
of France and Italy, in first-line cruisers, 
are almost equal in tonnage to that of the 
United States. 

As at present constituted, the British 
Empire and Japan both excel the United 
States in first-line cruisers. Shall we be 
content to rank behind the British Empire 
and Japan in tonnage and behind the Brit- 
ish Empire, Japan, and Italy in the num- 
bers of first-line cruisers ? 

If these cruisers of ours are actually con- 
structed, taking into account those cruisers 
built, in the process of building, or appro- 
priated for, by the British Empire, Japan, 
France, and Italy, and assuming that the 
other countries do not authorize any fur- 
ther increase in their first-line cruiser 
strength, the position of the United States 
in this regard will be as follows: We will 


then rank nearly with the British Empire 
and outrank Japan, France, and Italy, and 
we will not exceed the spirit of the 5—5—3 
naval disarmament agreement effected here 
in Washington, limiting the navies of the 
British Empire, Japan, and the United 
States. 


Armies of the World 


Turn to the military strength—that is, 
the land strength—of the countries of the 
world, in order that our rank there may be 
noted as well. How do we rank with the 
nations of the world in standing armies? 
The navy and the army are interdepend- 
ent; and, looking at the whole picture of 
national defense, we must look at the 
navies and the armies of all nations in 
the world. 

France has a standing army of 727,413 
men—that is, five times the size of our 
own standing army. Russia has a stand- 
ing army of 658,000 men; also about five 
times the size of our own standing army. 
Italy has a standing army of 380,448 men, 
nearly three times the size of the standing 
army of the United States; while Spain, 
with 272,787 men; Rumania, with 266,500 
men ; Poland, with 242,373 men, each have 
standing armies nearly twice the size of 
that of the United States. Also Japan, 
with 210,000 men in her standing army, 
is only a little short of having a standing 
army twice the size of ours. These ob- 
servations are worthy of careful thought; 
for it is notable that in our country of 
118,628,000 people we have a standing 
army of only 137,698 men, or less than 1 
active soldier for every 800 men, women, 
and children in America, while in France 
there is 1 soldier in the standing army to 
approximately every 55 men, women and 
children in that country. 

In Rumania there is 1 soldier in the 
standing army to each 66 men, women, 
and children. In Spain there is 1 soldier 
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in the standing army to each 80 men, and children. In Belgium there is 1 to 
women, and children. In Yugoslavia there each 110 men, women, and children. In 
is 1 soldier in the standing army to each Japan there is 1 to each 400 men, women, 
80 men, women, and children. In Czecho- and children. In Russia there is 1 to each 
slovakia there is 1 to each 95 men, women, 215 men, women, and children. While, 
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1 Limited by treaty. 
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to repeat, in the United States there is 
only 1 active soldier to each 800 men, 
women, and children. 

Put in another way, the standing army 


April 


numbers by the standing armies of each 
of the following countries: France, Russia, 
Italy, Spain, British Empire, Rumania, 
Poland, Japan, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 


















































of the United States is excelled in sheer _ slavia. 
Foreign securities eg wd 
om in the United States, 
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2 Official sources. 


® Unofficial sources. 
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The British Empire, with a combined 
population of 391,627,887 people, has a 
combined standing army of 403,915 sol- 
diers ; that is one for every thousand men, 
women, and children in its dominion. 

Here is a table showing the population 
of all the nations in the world, the size 
of the standing armies of those nations, 
the percentage of those standing armies to 
the total population, the size of the trained, 
organized, and equipped reserve of each na- 
tion, its unorganized reserve, the different 
percentages, and the military man power 
of each one of the governments. 


Reserves 


The reserve strength of these nations is 
also as astounding as is the number of sol- 
diers in the active or standing army. Let 
me quote just a few of the figures to give 
an idea of the trained, organized, and 
equipped reserves which some of the na- 
tions of Europe maintain. 

To begin with, France has an actually 
enrolled reserve, trained, equipped, and 
ready, of 4,610,000 soldiers, compared with 
the United States reserve force, of national 
guard and reserve officers, of 296,000 men. 

Russia, which has just joined with the 
United States in signing the peace pact to 
outlaw all war, and which is going to settle 
all international disputes, no matter how 
they arise, by amicable means, besides her 
standing army of 658,000 men, has a 
trained, equipped, and organized reserve of 
5,425,000 soldiers, besides an unorganized 
reserve in similar proportions. 

In France, either in the standing army 
or in the organized, trained, and equipped 
reserve, 1 out of every 8 men, women, and 
children is in one or the other of those 
two bodies. 

This shows that every great power on 
the face of the earth, and a great many 
of the smaller powers, far excel in size 
the standing army of the United States. 
Besides, many of the nations mentioned, 
having standing armies greater than our 
own, have no possessions and a very much 
smaller territory to protect. We have pos- 


sessions in the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and are recognized in a commercial and 
economic way as the world’s leading power, 
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while only one nation has a greater na- 
tional population than have we. 


Loans of Foreign Nations Floated in the United 
States 


Now let us turn to still another aspect 
of the case, the financial relations of the 
nations of the world with the Government 
and people of the United States. France 
owes us $4,025,000,000 of war debt; the 
British Empire, $4,505,000,000 war debt; 
Italy, $2,032,000,000 war debt; Belgium, 
$413,000,000 war debt; Russia, $280,000,- 
000 of war debt; Poland, $198,000,000 
of war debt; Czechoslovakia, $179,000,- 
000 of war debt; while Armenia, Aus- 
tria, Estonia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Nicaragua, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia also owe us considerable 
in war debts. Eighteen European coun- 
tries owe us a combined war debt of nearly 
$12,000,000,000. In addition to the 
above, 45 countries owe to the people of 
the United States for loans made to said 
governments $8,212,000,000. 

Again, in addition to the war debts and 
the loans made to governments of foreign 
countries, in 36 of these countries loans 
aggregating over $3,000,000,000 have been 
made to corporate concerns. The total 
amount of money in war debts, loans to 
foreign governments, outside of war debts, 
and loans to corporate enterprises in for- 
eign countries which are owed either to 
the United States Government or to the 
people of America total $26,000,000,000. 
We are today financing to a large extent 
the business of the whole world. Our in- 
terests, through these loans, reach into the 
seven seas and into every corner of every 
nation on the globe. Thus America has 
either a direct or an indirect interest in 
the stability of every government on earth, 
and to some extent in the commercial en- 
terprises in practically every country on 
the earth. 

Let us examine this debt owing to the 
people of America in more detail. 

Every man, woman, and child in Can- 
ada owes America $285. Every man, 
woman, and child in Great Britain owes 
America $133; every man, woman and 
child in Cuba owes America $130; 
in France, $126; in Belgium, $97; 
in Chile, $90; Norway, $70; in Argen- 
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tina, $63; and in Italy, $61, while the 
following countries have a debt to the 
people of the United States of $25 per 
person: Bolivia, Dominican Republic, Lux- 
emburg, Panama, Switzerland, Uruguay ; 
and others owe us less amounts. 

It is conceded that many of the foreign 
countries to whom loans have been made 
cannot pay in full these loans; yet, in ad- 
dition to the loans which admittedly can- 
not be paid, we have made loans to all of 
these countries outside of the war debts. 
The query naturally arises, If they cannot 
pay the war debts, is not there some prob- 
ability that we will not have refunded in 
full the debts made outside of war loans? 


Uses Made of Funds Borrowed from the People 
of the United States 


Before leaving the subject of war debts, 
let me call attention to the amount of de- 
fense expenditures for the year 1927 on 
the part of these countries which owe us 
considerable sums of money and which 
countries are annually borrowing still 


more. Here are the figures, by country, 
for the defense expenditure of 1927: 
Total for— 

Great Britain ........ canna’ - $567,000,000 
Sn MED scencecas seucen 995,000,000 
EL  adanuia aie aeeeu coccccce 347,000,000 
. staceaneedwendneseeonenna 297,000,000 
WORMED 0. csscscceccccs eeeeeee 269,000,000 
BIREY ce cccccceccceoes eseccecsee 218,000,000 
SE screenings sis ein eséeveceascs See 


In addition to these, here is a statement 
of the defense expenditures of the coun- 
tries owing the United States money in 
the form of loans made to them by our 
people : 





Foreign securities 
publicly offered in the 
United States, 1927 





Defense 
expenditures, 
1927 Per cent 
of 
defense 
expen- 
ditures 


Amount 





"22 883,000 
10,752,000 3 
68,670,000 
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Costa Rica....... 55, 1,800,000 287 
it dias al 11,515,000} 61,750,000 533 
Czechoslovakia. .... 56 ,973 ,000 1,500,000 8 
re 15,738,000} 28,046,000) 171 
Dominican Republic} 73, 5,000, 000; 340 
RS saree amis we SUIS Ae 
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ENE ,463,000} 50,000, 18 
Germany.......... 127 ,581,000} 222,692,000 175 
British Empire: 
(a) Australia..... 177,752,000} 101,508,000 57 
(b) Canada...... ,086 ,000} 319,765,000] 2,444 
(c) ye Britain.| 567 ,427 ,000 , 747,000 
(@) Tadia......... EE ee Sere 
(e) IrishFreeState] 11,669,000)............J....005- 
(f) New Zealand.. [ J ae Se 
(g) South Africa... | EF ee 
i ee See 
NE dc conan 25,646 ,000 2,000 , 000; 7 
Guatemala........ 1,358,000 3,150,000) 232 
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a 5k daa 8 widc0 RO es Sere 
TS ORE 19,835,000} 26,122,000 132 
I 218,816,000} 120,400,000) 55 
RENTER EO? , 245,000} 308,647 ,000 150 
Re ale eda nae EG ann air ap sa'o db ae node 
Lithuania......... i EE eye 
Luxemburg........ te: a 
ae: CE a ere 
Netherlands....... 23,651,000} 20,716,000 87 
Dutch East Indies. . 156 , 465,000 351 











,000 

‘000 
eee A a Se 
Venezuela......... Py 10,275,000 337 
Yugoslavia........ 41,346,000} 34,035,000) 85 
United States...... rrr 
er 3,973,484 ,000}1 ,939,982,000}........ 
oe Sarre 679,709, 000]........ 
arditseaw ein 2,619,691,000)........ 














Germany expended $127,000,000 in 
1927 for defense expenditures. 

Now, here is a significant fact. In the 
year 1927 the nations shown in my table 
expended approximately $4,000,000,000 
for so-called national defense. How amus- 
ing and paradoxical the whole thing is 
when we witness the governments of the 
entire world joining in a peace pact to out- 
law war, with the standing armies of the 
sizes I have stated, and the defense ex- 
penditures in these countries totaling in a 
single year $4,000,000,000! Of course, it 
may be argued, we do not need a navy, 
now that the peace treaty has been signed ! 
The countries maintaining these expen- 
sive defense expenditures are peaceful na- 
tions. Russia, with its 150,000,000 popu- 
lation and standing army of 658,000; 
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France, with its standing army of 727,000 
men in a population of 40,000,000; Italy, 
with its standing army of 380,000 men in 
a population of 42,000,000 ; Spain, with its 
standing army of 272,000 men in a 
population of 21,000,000; Japan, with its 
standing army of 210,000 men in a popu- 
lation of 86,000,000 ; Great Britain, with a 
British army in Great Britain of 214,000 
men in a population of 45,000,000 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, with a standing army of 140,000 
men in a population of 13,000,000; Tur- 
key, with a standing army of 125,000 in 
a population of 14,000,000; and others I 
might name, all maintain these military 
establishments, so that there would be no 
misunderstanding about war being out- 
lawed as an instrument of national policy, 
and so that they might insist that all dis- 
putes, no matter what their nature or how 
they may arise, shall be settled by pacific 
means. What a lovely peace-time picture 
to behold! Nations with standing armies 
on a peace-time scale never before wit- 
nessed by the eye of man, and with annual 
expenditures for defense running into fig- 
ures of billions of dollars, have all agreed 
that all future disputes shall be settled 
by amicable means! 

It is said that we must make a start to 
remedy this condition. That is sound 
argument. But if the United States really 
wants to make a start to end these condi- 
tions of unrest and fear, we have it within 
our means to achieve far more success, I 
believe, than that which will result from 
the adoption of the Kellogg peace pact. 
Why are we spending these huge sums in 
our own country for national defense? 
Is it not because we feel that, the world, 
being virtually an armed camp, we 
can not sit supinely by and rely upon the 
good, the pure, and the beautiful entirely 
as a correct way to settle international dif- 
ferences? If that be true, and we really 
want to force fear from the breasts of man- 
kind, let us help to get rid of these damn- 
able and tremendous military establish- 
ments by saying to the world that the 
United States, being the creditor nation 
of the globe, declares, as a matter of na- 
tional policy, that we are opposed to all 
loans to any nation which, in time of peace, 
maintains a standing army in excess of 
peace requirements. If we do that, you 
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will see, I predict, a real change in the 
psychology of mankind. You will see a 
scaling down of the large armaments now 
encamped on the face of the earth. You 
will see a lessening of the amounts ex- 
pended all over the globe for national de- 
fense. You will, to some extent, minimize 
the feeling of fear and insecurity now 
existent among the peoples of many lands. 
You will take from the backs of many 
good people the tremendous burden of tax- 
ation, and you will make doubly secure the 
security of our own land and the repay- 
ment of the $26,000,000,000 which the 
world now owes to the people of the United 
States. Wars are fought for money and 
with money. Without money no nation 
can wage war in this day and time, and if 
this action is taken it will not be neces- 
sary for us to appropriate the millions of 
dollars to maintain our own naval and 
military establishments beyond peace-time 
requirements. But until it is done—that 
is, until the nations of the world decrease 
their huge military establishments—we 
cannot afford to have our name occupy the 
third or fourth position in cruiser or any 
other essential strength. So firmly do I be- 
lieve all this, I have introduced in the 
Senate the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Amer- 
ican people, expressed through their repre- 
sentatives in the Senate of the United States, 
that the United States of America is op- 
posed to all loans of every character to any 
nation which in time of peace maintains an 
army in excess of reasonable peace-time re- 
quirements. That a maximum peace-time 
army is hereby defined to be as follows: 

One active soldier out of every 100 inhabit- 
ants for the first 2,000,000 of population ; 

One active soldier out of every 125 inhabit- 
ants for the next 2,500,000 of population ; 

One active soldier out of every 150 inhabit- 
ants for the next 3,000,000 population ; 

One active soldier out of every 175 inhabit- 
ants for the next 4,000,000 of population ; 

One active soldier out of every 200 inhabit- 
ants for the next 5,000,000 of population; 

One active soldier out of every 250 inhabit- 
ants for the next 10,000,000 of population; 

One active soldier out of every 300 inhabit- 
ants for the next 10,000,000 of population; 


and 
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One active soldier out of every 400 inhabit- 
ants for all population remaining, with a re- 
serve force not exceeding in any one year the 
equivalent of the active standing army. 

Provided, however, That in the event any 
nation now maintains a standing army in ex- 
cess of that defined herein this resolution 
shall not apply if after four years from the 
passage thereof the standing army of said 
nation does not exceed the number of sol- 
diers outlined above: And provided further, 
That such nation having an army in excess 
of that defined above shall reduce said army 
one-quarter of the entire excess now exist- 
ing each year until said army comes within 
the definition stated. And be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that the Secretary of 
State of the United States shall not, directly 
or indirectly, impliedly or tacitly, or in any 
manner whatsoever place the imprimatur of 
the Government of the United States upon 
any such loan contravening the conditions 
expressed herein. 


Also the following resolution (S. Res. 
300) : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Amer- 
ican people, expressed through their repre- 
sentatives in the Senate of the United States, 
that the United States of America is op- 
posed to all loans of every character to any 
nation which, in time of peace, maintains a 
navy in any respect superior to that main- 
tained by the United States of America; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that the Secretary of 
State of the United States shall not, directly 
or indirectly, impliedly or tacitly, or in any 
manner whatsoever place the imprimatur of 
the Government of the United States upon 
any such loan contravening the conditions ex- 
pressed herein. 


True, America owes its greatness today 
to the fact that in its formative period it 
was able to borrow from the richer nations 
of the Old World. 

However, while we were borrowing that 
money from the Old World we were ask- 
ing that it be placed in productive enter- 
prise—in railroads, mines, and industrial 
undertakings—in something to create 


wealth, something that would make it 
easier for us to repay the loans. 
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On the other hand, the governments of 
Europe today are floating loans in our 
country, and the money ,derived from 
those loans is not going into productive in- 
dustry. It is going into battleships and 
armies. If those nations want to maintain 
huge standing armies and navies, that is 
their business; it is not our business to 
tell them the size of their standing armies 
and navies; but it is our business to say 
to them, “You cannot maintain these 
standing armies and navies with our 
money, because it makes us take money 
which we would use for internal improve- 
ments for our own army and navy in 
order to bring them up to a parity with 
yours.” 

So the proposition outlined in the reso- 
lution, is that it is declared to be the sense 
of the American people that we are op- 
posed to loans to all foreign governments 
which in time of peace maintain more 
than peace-time standing armies; and the 
allowance made in the resolution is very 
liberal. France today would be entitled to 
a standing army of 220,000 men, if she 
would scale down immediately, because 
that would be the maximum number for 
a country of 45,000,000. The United 
States would use but 40 per cent of the 
number authorized by the resolution. The 
peace pact, signed by practically every na- 
tion on the globe, states that war is to be 
outlawed, that disputes of every kind, of 
every nature, no matter how they may 
arise, shall be settled by pacific means. If 
we mean what we say, we ought to put 
some teeth into our alleged policy and 
adopt the resolution in some form or other 
to maintain the spirit of the peace pact. 

People in this country could still lend 
their money to foreign governments not- 
withstanding this resolution—the resolu- 
tion is only an admonition—if they wanted 
to do so; but if they did lend it to for- 
eign governments they would lend it at 
their own risk. 

If we want a feeling of good will to 
settle, say, on Poland or Austria or Ger- 
many or France, we have got to take the 
bayonets away from their breasts, and the 
guns pointed at their hearts, because so 
long as huge military camps are all over 
these nations, the people will live in a 
state of fear and international amity can- 
not be maintained. 
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What nation can object to the expressed 
feeling of the American people that they 
oppose loans to foreign governments which 
violate the spirit and the letter of the 
treaty which they have just signed? If 
they do object, then we should label the 
treaty a series of New Year’s resolutions 
agreed to by all the nations of the world, 
to be broken some time in the latter part 
of January. Are we not justified in say- 
ing to these nations that we will not con- 
tinue a situation which causes us to spend 
more money in unneeded war prepara- 
tion ? 

Let me make an analysis of our exist- 
ing debt situation. Pre-armistice loans 
were spent as follows: 


Munitions, 28.3 per cent. 

Foodstuffs, cotton, and other supplies, 62.7 
per cent. 

Transportation and shipping, 2.4 per cent. 

Spent in neutral countries, 1 per cent. 


In other words, nearly a third of all of 
our pre-armistice loans went to munitions. 

What happened to our post-armistice 
loans? The figures are as follows: 


Munitions, 12.6 per cent. 

Foodstuffs, cotton, and other supplies, much 
of which went to the maintenance of regular 
armies, 72.2 per cent. 


Transportation and shipping, 4.1 per cent. 
Incidentals, 10 per cent. 


So that since the war, 12 per cent di- 
rectly and a proportion of 70 per cent more 
went for munitions, armaments and 
armies in countries borrowing the money 
from us. 

Now, let me call attention to the situa- 
tion in two countries. Take, for example, 
the United Kingdom. The figures are as 
follows: 


NE IO baccneses cdsesenen $41,354,169,000 
Total external debt ......... 5,367,750,000 
Public loans in the United 

DK sissceentoaieeameee 159,728,000 
Due to the United States Gov- 

GND. naGeacdetuncecances 4,505,000,000 
Total internal debt ......... 35,986,419,000 
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Now let us consider the case of Italy. 
The figures as to Italy are as follows: 


Total Godt ..ccccccsccccccese $9,425,322,000 
Total external debt ......... 4,965,895,000 
Public loans in United States 96,895,000 
Due to United States Govern- 

GUE sin Knddsesencewseosses 2,032,000,000 
Total internal debt ......... 4,459,427,000 


Argentina spent $44,771,000 for na- 
tional defense in 1927, and borrowed from 
the United States $99,561,000 ; 

Austria spent $11,220,000 for national 
defense, and borrowed $33,887,000 from 
the United States. 

So it is with practically every other 
country. 

Here is a summary which is the meat 
of the whole loan and preparedness situa- 
tion : 

The total war expenditures of the world 
in 1927 were almost $4,000,000,000. The 
United States advanced sufficient to pay 
two-thirds of that amount, or $2,619,000,- 
000, in that year. This includes all for- 
eign flotations in this country. So that 
of all the money spent in the entire world 
for national defense in 1927, $4,000,000,- 
000, two-thirds of it was borrowed right 
here in our own country by the govern- 
ments of the world. 


Here is another striking fact: 

The United States—-meaning the people 
of the United States—loaned 20 foreign 
nations more than enough to meet their 
national-defense expenditures during 1927. 

That happens almost ever year. These 
loans have been going on in this proces- 
sion ever since the World War. 


Here is another striking fact: 

Europe’s war budget for 1927 was a 
little over $2,000,000,000. That is just 
about the total of foreign securities floated 
in the United States in that year, thereby 
releasing sufficient in the world’s financial 
markets to finance the defense expendi- 
tures of all of Europe. So what they spent 
for armaments in Europe in 1927 was the 
exact equivalent of the money borrowed by 
all those countries in the United States in 
that year. 
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Excluding France, Russia—now under 
the State Department ban—and England, 
the war budget for the rest of Europe 
amounted to almost $1,000,000,000— 
$935,000,000, to be exact. We advanced 
these countries amounts totaling 62 per 
cent of that figure, $580,000,000. Loans 
were made to five European countries in 
amounts more than sufficient to finance 
their entire defense budgets. 

The United States loaned in Japan 
$100,000,000 more than enough to meet 
her 1927 national-defense expenditures. 
The navy of Japan today is superior to 
that of the United States in its cruiser 
strength; yet during one year Japan bor- 
rowed from this country $100,000,000 
more than was necessary to finance her 
whole military establishment. 

Are we going to keep lending these na- 
tions money to keep up their armies and 
their navies all over the world? 

Put 644,000 trained and equipped sol- 
diers on the Canadian border or in Mexico 
and see how much we have of national se- 
curity in the United States. The United 
States is fifteen times as large as France 
and fifteen times as large as Germany ; yet 
beyond Germany there are 644,000 Russian 
trained soldiers, and the finest military air- 
plane corps in all the world. To the east 
is Poland, with two hundred and eighty- 
some thousand soldiers. Then there is a 
French army on the west of Germany, with 
727,000 trained soldiers and 4,500,000 re- 
serves ; and yet we talk about the Kellogg 
peace pact to outlaw war where 1 out of 
every 55 men, women, and children is in 
the standing army, and we say that there 
is a great psychology for peace with those 
conditions prevailing! 

Why have they these military establish- 
ments? Because we have not the courage 
to deny them the funds with which to 
maintain them. We may affect a few men 
who perhaps engage in the business of 
financing these countries, and I do not 
blame them for that, because it is per- 
fectly honorable and legitimate; but I say 
that the time has come when the United 
States, being the creditor nation of the 
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world, should insist that the money bor- 
rowed from its people shall go into useful 
and productive enterprises. 

The combined defense expenditures for 
1927 of seven South American countries— 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Peru, and Venezuela—were $132,- 
000,000 for that year. Loans floated by 
those governments in this country were 
$200,000,000 for the same year. 

Three Central American countries and 
two of the West Indies—Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Cuba, and the Do- 
minican Republic—needed $16,000,000 
for defense purposes last year. Our loans 
to these countries were over four times 
that amount. 

I do not mean to say that these little na- 
tions are flagrant violators, but I think I 
have shown by a statement of fact that 
cannot be refuted that without these loans 
from the people of the United States there 
would not today be 720,000 active, trained 
French soldiers in the standing army, nor 
380,000 trained soldiers in Italy, nor 300,- 
000 trained soldiers in Rumania, nor 280,- 
000 trained soldiers in Poland, because 
those of you who do me the honor to read 
the table will see that year after year we 
lend to these countries practically the same 
amount that they expend for their entire 
national defense. 

When they build these huge armies and 
huge navies on a war-time plane they cause 
us to feel unsafe, to improve our airplane 
corps, to enlarge and expand our navy, to 
take money which we would otherwise use 
to reduce taxation or to make internal im- 
provements. 

The amount of all the war debts owing 
by all the countries of the world, the 
amount that we scaled down these debts 
before settlement, the amount of settlement 
agreed upon, the amount paid in cash, the 
amount guaranteed by 62-year bonds, the 
cash value of these bonds today—which 
will be an astounding figure—and the con- 
cessions made by the United States to each 
country in the settlement of these debts, 
follow: 
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Military Man Power of Different Countries—Continued. Military Man Power of Different Countries—Continued 
Present | Trained |Total man Present | Trained |Total man 
strength | reserves power strength | reserves power 
Trained reserves....|......... 170,000} 170,000 Senior cadets......]......... 28,769 28,769 
Untrained reserves..|.........]......... 250,300 Defense rifle clubs..|......... am ,748 
Untrained reserves.|.........]....0..-- 76,531 
Wot ncccucs 29,700} 270,000} 550,000 
Ws kasckened 515 55,556} 132,602 
6. France: 
me’ army Union of South 
(French).......... re 488 ,002 Africa— 
Colonials.......... Ss eae 191,365 Permanent force. . . ieee 1,450 
Foreigners. ........ i ae 818 Coast defense gar- 
Gendarmes and rison force....... ee 8,000 
gardes republican. . | eee 29,228 Active citizens force]......... 15,000} 15,000 
Trained reserves....|......... 4,610,000/4,610,000 Defense rifle asso- 
Untrained reserves CAGIOMS.... oc ccefescccsecs 150,000} 150,000 
ERT Se ee 700 ,000 eee ere ,000 50,000 
Untrained reserves.|.........].......-- 490,550 
een 727 ,413/4,610,000/6 ,037 ,413 
| ee ee 9,450} 215,000} 715,000 
7. Germany: 9. Greece: 
.: Regular army...... 6 100,000 Regular army...... 55,000)......... 55,000 
| _ Trained reserves Trained reserves....|...--..-- 266,489} 266,489 
F (war veterans).....)......... 1,000, 000/1 ,000 ,000 Untrained reserves. .|.........]--..e...- 278,511 
Untrained reserves..|.........]......... 7,600,000 
ME acamaseee 55,000} 266,489) 600,000 
arin ened 100, 000}1 ,000 ,000/8 , 700,000 
: . 10. Hungary: 
8. British Empire: Regular army...... reer 35,000 
Australia— Gendarmerie and 
Permanent force... S| or 1,697 IR a 3:55 064400 12,000}......... 12,000 
Citioens forees......J..cccces. 37,192 37,192 Untrained reserves. .|.........|---+++++- 23,000 
Reserve officers and 
unattached list...|......... 12,454 12,454 Rr  ¢ ae 770,000 
Trained reserves...|......... 100,000} 100,000 
Untrained reserves.|.........]......... 448,657 = 11. Italy: 
Active army........ eee 240, 288 
| ee 1,697} 149,646) 600,000 Carabinieri......... Es 6.ecccene 62,243 
Finance guards..... BES 28,664 
Canada— Colonial army...... 49,253/......... 253 
Permanent force. . . 2 anes 3,499 Fascist militia......}......... 310,000} 310,000 
ESS. See 49 ,075 49,075 Trained reserves....|....--.-. 2,680, 454/2,680,454 
TN See 115,667} 115,667 Untrained reserves. .|.........]-...0+0-- ,000, 
Rifle associations...|......... 28,451 28,451 
Militia reserves....]......... 30,000 30,000 is iiiacnces 380 ,448)2,990 ,454/5,370,902 
Reserve of officers..}......... 12,213 12,213 
Untrained reserves.|}.........]........- 1,095 12. Yugoslavia: 
Active army........ fF Sree 117,000 
eee 3,499] 235,406) 850,000 Frontier guards..... | oe 5,000 
a Gendarmerie....... . ere 20,000 
Great Britain— First reserves (21 to 
Regular army. .... scadactes 150,221 | Se 1,200,000/1 , 200,000 
Colonial troops... . les sicewedl 2,426 Second reserves (40 
Regular army to GO yense).... ..cfecccccecs 500,000} 500,000 
GE Sees 96 ,000 96 ,000 Third reserves (18 
Supplementary to 20 and 50 to 55) |.........| 350,000) 350,000 
SE Se 23,151 23,151 
Militia (islands). ..}......... 2,762 2,762 See 142, 000}2 ,050 ,000/2 , 192,000 
Territorial army...|......... 186,093} 186,093 
Officers training 13. Norway: 
ETERS: REA eae 1,245 1,245 Regular army...... FO eee 30,000 
British troops in First line reserves...|...-.-.-- 150,000} 150,000 
tah otis eee 61,543 TARGVOEB.... 02. cccdecccccece 75,000} 75,000 
Trained and un- | ne eee Perrerrry 90,000 ,000 
EE ee eres 5,612,899 Untrained reserves..|.........]..-.++--- 60,000 
Micctewancd 214,190) 309,251/6,136,340 , ee 30,000} 315,000} 405,000 
India— 14.°Poland: 
British army in Regular army...... ee 242,372 
RE cute ecants daa  & Sy Seer Trained reserves....|......-.-- 500,000} 500,000 
Indian army...... 161,000)......... 161,000 Untrained reserves. .|.........|-.-++-++- 2,000,000 
Territorial force. ..|......... 12,522 12,522 
University training eo kpanvaen 242,372} 500,000/2,742,372 
"SASF Rae 3,748 3,748 
Auxiliary force....]......... 33,181 33,181 15. Portugal: 
Indian state forces.}......... 27,030} 27,030 Regular army...... errr 26 , 200 
Trained reserves...}......... 29,924) 29,924 Organized reserves..|......... 430,000} 430,000 
Untrained reserves.|.........J-...s.... 2,671,022 Untrained reserves. .|.........]-.+-++++- 500, 
MG Ncankenen 161,000} 106,405/2,938,427 _ rr 26,200} 430,000) 956,200 
Irish Free State— 16. Rumania: 
Regular army..... a 13,564 Regular army...... Ee 208 , 500 
Trained reserves...}........ 4,500 5 Frontier guards..... ey 26 ,000 
Untrained reserves.|.........]-..-+.++- 342,290 Gendarmerie....... ey 32,000 
Trained reserves....|......... 750,000} 750,000 
eo Pee ee 13, 564 4,500} 360,354 Untrained reserves..|.........}-...2-00- , 500 
New Zealand— a 266,500) 750,000)1,600,000 
Permanent force... A 515 
Territorial forre...]......... 22,039 22,039 
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Military Man Power of Different Countries—Continued 


CALENDAR REFORM 








Present | Trained |Total man 
strength | reserves power 
Political police...... ere 


150,000 
4,625, 000/4 625,000 
rere Seer 6 ,886 ,000 


644 ,000/4 ,625 , 000) 12,155,000 


Trained reserve..... 
Untrained reserve. .. 








18. Spain: 
ten ermy...... 


| 218,647 
Colonial army...... SRS 13,087 
Gendarmerie. ...... eee! 41,053 
Trained reserves..../......... 1,328, 260) 1,328,260 
Untrained reserves..|.........].......-- 760,000 




















Ws asesexecd 272,787/1,328, 260)2,361 ,047 
19. Turkey: 
Regular army...... ee 90,000 
Gendarmes......... 8 ae 35,000 
Trained reserves....|......... 200 , 000 ,000 
Untrained reserves. .|.........)-.-.+.-5- 340,000 
_ are 125,000} 200,000} 665,000 
20. China: 
Northern forces..... |. ee 400 ,000 
Southern forces... . . 2 §50,000)......... 550,000 
Other forces........ ee 500,000 
ee ee Seem e 1,450,000 
21. Japan: 
Regular army...... OS ee 210,000 
Trained reserves....}......... 038 ,000/2 ,038 ,000 
Untrained reserves..|.........J..-+0+++- 5,092,000 

















1 Accounted for under Great Britain. 
2 This represents forces now in the field. 
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As long as a vast majority of the nations 
of Europe, which do not begin to approach 
us in population, insist on maintaining 
armies from twice to five times the size 
of that maintained in the United States; 
as long as England, Japan, France, and 
Italy excel us in cruiser strength; as long 
as the nations of the world owe us the 
combined sum of $26,000,000,000 ; as long 
as we have thousands of miles of seacoast, 
and ships carrying our commerce to every 
part of the world; as long as we have pos- 
sessions in the Caribbean Sea and the Pa- 
cific Ocean, the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
Guam ; with the hatreds existing all over 
this world, hundreds of years old, and vir- 
tually armed camps all over Europe; with 
debts piled on debts which many nations 
would gladly fight to throw off—as long 
as these conditions exist, the United States 
cannot afford to take a position in the 
matter of her first line of defense, the 
navy, with such a small standing army as 
we possess, inferior to that of any other 
nation on the globe. 


CALENDAR REFORM AND WORLD PEACE 


By MEREDITH N. STILES 


VERY opportunity taken by the na- 

tions to work together for a com- 

mon aim makes for peace. It emphasizes 

the consciousness of solidarity among 

them. It establishes a new precedent for 
cooperation instead of contention. 

Such an opportunity presents itself in 
the proposed reform of the calendar. The 
movement contemplates for the purpose 
an international conference. All religions, 
too, would be represented. Directly 
touching, as the calendar does, every in- 
dividual life, it is hard to imagine any 
other peaceful international enterprise 
that could interest and impress mankind 
so generally. 

The vision is seen of a new calendar re- 
placing the many differing ones, now in 
use throughout the world, in India, China, 
the Mohammedan countries and Africa, 
as well as the Gregorian calendar of Eu- 
rope and the Americas. 





It is too much to hope that such a calen- 
dar would be universally adopted at once, 
involving as it would the breaking of 
deeply rooted religious traditions among 
some peoples, but hope is high that the 
Gregorian calendar may be replaced by a 
simpler and more useful one in the not 
distant future. Gradually, as our world 
grows smaller, the remaining peoples would 
adopt it, just as the Gregorian calendar 
was gradually adopted in Europe and 
America, until a measure of time common 
to all the world is attained. 

And the vision is also seen of the inter- 
national conference setting aside one day 
of the new calendar as “Peace Sabbath” 
for common devotion by all peoples to the 
ideal of perpetual peace. 

The fact that the nations are being 
brought to closer interdependence by 
swifter communication and interchange of 
knowledge is primarily responsible for the 
movement. Its leaders in the different 
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countries emphasize that the Gregorian 
calendar is a clumsy instrument for an 
economic and scientific world that is busy 
with activities incomparably more numer- 
ous and intense than those of the world 
of the ancients who devised it. It fails 
to meet the high standard of efficiency 
which modern business, modern science 
and modern education demand of every 
other instrument they use. As a basis 
of statistics for measuring the progress 
of trade and for scientific and educational 
data, it produces inaccurate and deceptive 
results. A better one, common to all na- 
tions, is sought. 

Statistics are dull to most people, but 
in modern times comparative statistics 
of commerce and industry, health and dis- 
ease, educational trends, agriculture, 
meteorological and other scientific phe- 
nomena have become of vast importance 
to successful progress, internationally as 
well as nationally. They are essential for 
control and analysis. All the organized 
processes of civilization use them. To be 
comparative they must be based on units 
of time, and there is none of these proc- 
esses which does not feel the handicap 
of the unequal units into which our pres- 
ent calendar is divided, because of the 
difficulty in making accurate comparisons 
based on these units. Vital and health 
statistics, weather records, immigration 
figures, balance of trade variations, are 
internationally important illustrations. 

Dr. E. Dana Durand, director of statis- 
tics for the Department of Commerce, 
speaking at the Economic Conference 
that was held in Geneva in 1927 said that 
the American Government attached great 
importance to the development of eco- 
nomic statistics and to improvements 
which would enable more exact compara- 
bility, which would facilitate business 
transactions and develop good understand- 
ing. 

George E. Roberts, banker and econ- 
omist, in testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs said: 

“We know few things absolutely. We 
measure things almost solely by com- 
parison. And it is a serious fault with 
our statistics that comparisons from 


month to month with the corresponding 
month of previous years are not accurate. 
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A month may have five Sundays this year 


when it had only four last year. We are 
interested not only in statistics of our 
own production and trade, but in those of 
other countries. We study world statis- 
tics, and it is important to us that the 
statistics of all countries shall be on a 
comparable basis.” 

Dr. Fred E. Wright, in the name of the 
National Academy of Sciences, said to the 
same Committee: “The present calendar 
because of its irregularity imposes a heavy 
burden on the scientist.” 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association, 
said to the Foreign Affairs Committee: 
“If we could adopt a calendar that would 
give us thirteen months of equal length, 
it would mean that in managing educa- 
tion, which is a giant business involving 
three billions of dollars in expenditures, 
that in the human factors involved, we 
would have comparable units of a given 
period this year with a given period last 
year, so that we could get the true facts 
of this great human business. It would 
mean that in comparisons of our statis- 
tics with statistics of other countries, we 
would have standards which would make 
these statistics more valuable. If this 
great conference is called, America will 
take her part as a great nation in the ad- 
vancement of a cause which benefits the 
human race.” 

Hence the importance of a calendar 
which will provide a greater degree of 
uniformity in the divisions of the year 
from the one which we now endure. Mr. 
Roberts, Dr. Wright, and Dr. Morgan were 
among a number of competent authorities 
in their respective fields who appeared be- 
fore the Foreign Affairs Committee to 
favor the pending Porter resolution recom- 
mending that the President propose an 
international calendar conference or ac- 
cept in behalf of the United States an 
invitation to participate in one. 

Calendar defects which it is proposed 
to remedy are these: 

I. The divisions of the year, the months, 
quarters and half years, are of unequal 
length. The months contain from 28 to 
31 days. As a result the number of days 
in the quarter are respectively 90 (91 in 
Leap Year), 91, 92, and 93. The first 
half of the year, therefore, contains two 
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or three days less than the second. An- 
other result is the unequal number of 
weeks included in the quarters and half 
years. 

The unequal length of months, quarters, 
and half years is a cause of confusion and 
uncertainty in economic relations, in the 
arrangement of all commercial accounts 
and statistics. 

The fact that the months contain 28, 
29, 30, and 31 days is responsible for the 
fact that all calculations of salaries, in- 
terest, insurance, pensions, leases, and 
rents which are fixed on a monthly, quar- 
terly, or half yearly basis are inaccurate 
and do not correspond with 1/12, 14, or 
1% of the year. Further the quarters and 
half years do not contain an exact num- 
ber of weeks. 

II. The calendar is not fixed ; it changes 
each year. The year, in fact, consists of 
52 weeks plus one or two days. Thus, 
if the first day of the year is Sunday, the 
following year it is Monday (or even Tues- 
day in the case of Leap Year). Thus, the 
day of the month falls each year on a dif- 
ferent day of the week from the one on 
which it fell the previous year. The exact 
reproduction of the calendar of any year 
takes place only once every 28 years. 

In consequence, the dates of periodical 
events can never be fixed with precision. 
Such a date can, in fact, be determined 
in two ways only, either by the day of 
the month (August 15 for example) or 
by the day of the week in the month (the 
third Tuesday in October). This double 
method is not precise for, if the day of 
the month is fixed for periodical events, 
this day may sometimes fall on a Sunday 
or a general holiday; or if a special day 
(the first Monday in the month) is fixed 
for these events the date corresponding 
to this day varies continually from month 
to month and from year to year. If the 
calendar were fixed the dates of these 
events could be fixed once and for all. 
They would fall on the same date as well 
as on the same day of the week. 

The position of the weeks in the quar- 
ters vary each year—that is to say, the 
weeks overlap the divisions of a year in 
a different way each time, and complica- 
tions accordingly arise in the reckoning 
of accounts and statistics. 
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III. Finally—and this is perhaps the 
greatest drawback from a statistical and 
commercial point of view, since the various 
days of the week are not of the same value 
as regards the volume of trade and the 
years of the month do not from year to 
year include the same number of individ- 
ual week days, there can be no genuine 
statistical comparison between one year 
and another, while the subdivisions of the 
year itself—the half years, quarters, and 
months—are likewise incapable of com- 
parison. There is the variation of 3 per 
cent in the length of the quarters and a 
variation of as much as 10 per cent in the 
length of the months. The variations in 
the number of working days in the month 
are even more marked. There may be a 
difference of 19 per cent between the num- 
ber of working days in March and the 
number of working days in February. 
When it is recalled that for many busi- 
ness purposes, such as the passenger busi- 
ness of railroad and steamship companies, 
the days of the week have materially dif- 
ferent values, it is apparent that the pres- 
ent changing relation of the weeks in the 
divisions of the year in which they occur 
seriously impairs the accuracy of the at- 
tempts to compare business results in 
weeks or months of one year with those 
of another year. 

Now, as to the general extent of the 
movement and methods of calendar 
change: After nearly 30 years of discus- 
sion at various international gatherings, 
the reform movement has taken practical 
shape in an undertaking of the League 
of Nations to ascertain if public opinion 
throughout the civilized world favors a 
change. These international gatherings 
included : 

The Evangelical Conference at Eisenach 
in 1900. 

The London Congress of the Perma- 
nent International Committee of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and of Commercial 
Associations in 1910. 

The Boston Congress of the same as- 
sociations in 1912. 

The International Association of Acad- 
emies at Petrograd in 1913. 

The Paris Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce and Commercial Associations 
in 1914. This congress requested the 
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Swiss Government to convoke an interna- 
tional conference on the question. 

The Liege Congress, held at the in- 
stance of the Liege Industrial Exchange 
in 1914, at which religious, scientific, 
commercial, and industrial authorities 
were present. 

The Congress of the International 
Astronomical Union in 1919, which 
formed a special committee for the study 
of this question. The first president 
elected to this committee was the late 
Cardinal Mercier. 

The Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in London in 1921. 

The Congress of the International As- 
tronomical Union in Rome in 1922. 

The Assembly of the Geodetic and Geo- 
physical Union at Madrid in 1924. 

The direct impetus for the League of 
Nations undertaking may be said to have 
come from the American section of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
which took affirmative action on the sub- 
ject of calendar change for consideration 
by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting in London in 1921. This 
body thereupon requested the League to 
take up the question with a view to an 
international conference. The League 
thereupon appointed a Committee of In- 
quiry on Calendar Simplification which 
analyzed 185 proposals from 38 nations 
and reported at length. 

On the basis of this report, the League, 
in September, 1927, invited all govern- 
ments, including the United States, to 
form national committees to study the 
subject, ascertain public sentiment in their 
respective countries, and report. The 
creation of the National Committee on 
Calendar Simplification for the United 
States, of which George Eastman is Chair- 
man, was a consequence of the League in- 
vitation to this country. It is a semi- 
official body consisting of representatives 
of the various departments of the Govern- 
ment and eminent men and women rep- 
resenting different divisions of national 
life. It is now engaged in its task, and 
will report to the Secretary of State. 
Meantime, last December, the Porter reso- 
lution was introduced. After holding 


hearings, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
deferred action on it with the expectation 
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that it would be re-introduced during the 
new Congress. 

From all these discussions there have 
emerged two methods of calendar reform 
generally agreed upon as the most prac- 
tical. Both of them provide for fixity in 
the calendar but differ as to the degree 
of uniformity to be established in the 
divisions of the year. The one divides 
the year into 13 equal months of 28 days 
each, with one or two supplementary days 
to be regarded as “blank” days. 

The other divides the year into equal 
quarters, containing months of 30, 30, 
and 31 days each, likewise with one or 
two supplementary blank days. These, in 
both cases, are the 365th day in the ordi- 
nary year and the 366th in Leap Year. 
They are the excess days over the 364 
days which contain the 52 seven-day weeks. 
They would bear no week day names and, 
therefore, are called “blank,” although 
they would have dates. This is known 
as the blank day principle of calendar 
reform and is the only one by which it 
is mathematically possible to establish a 
fixed and uniform calendar. 

The equal quarters plan is more favored 
in Europe, but opinion in this country 
as thus far ascertained by the National 
Committee is almost unanimous in favor 
of the 13 months plan. It not only ap- 
peals to Americans as a more thorough- 
going remedy, but because of the fact 
that it equalizes the months, the unit 
chiefly used in this country for business 
statistics. Each month, consisting of 28 
days, is, moreover, an exact multiple of 
the week. 

It is the plan known as the Interna- 
tional Fixed Calendar, originated by Moses 
B. Cotsworth, an English-born Canadian. 
He suggests “Sol” as the name of the 
extra month, placing it between June and 
July. The blank “leap day” every four 
years would be placed on June 29. The 
annual blank day would be placed on De- 
cember 29 and be celebrated as an addi- 
tional Sabbath. 

National calendar committees have 
been formed or are being formed in other 
countries or else the governments them- 
selves are studying the subject. The 
movement having now gathered such 
world-wide momentum, it is considered 
inevitable that an international confer- 
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ence will soon be called. It is recognized 
on all sides that only at an international 
conference can differences of opinion as 
to the best method of calendar reform be 
resolved. Religious representation will 
be necessary inasmuch as two phases of 
the reform proposals involve religious ques- 
tions. One is the fixation or stabilization 
of Easter, and possibly the Jewish Pass- 
over; the other is the effect of the use of 
the blank day principle. 

The three great apostolic churches— 
Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, and 
Anglican—have said officially that they 
see no dogmatic objection in the matter 
of Easter. As regards the blank day prin- 
ciple, Orthodox Jews and Christian Sabba- 
tarians object to it on the ground that 
the intervention of the blank days will 
interrupt the continuify of 7th Day Sab- 
bath observance. 

While during all the various interna- 
tional discussions no other religious 
bodies, including the apostolic churches, 
raised dogmatic or other objections to this 
principle, the protests of the Sabbatarians 
have been fervent. The chief rabbis of 
Europe appeared at the League of Na- 
tions inquiry to protest, and protests have 





PRESIDENT HOOVER’S 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Herbert Hoover was inaugurated President 
of the United States in front of the Capitol, 
at Washington, March 4, 1929. The cere- 
monies of the morning of that day began 
with the calling of the Senate to order at 12 
o’clock noon by Vice-President Charles Curtis, 
to whom the oath of office was administered 
at the close of the last session of the Seven- 
tieth Congress. 

The Chaplain of the Senate, Rev. Z. T. 
Phillips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and eternal God, Father of all 
mankind, Ruler of the destinies of nations, 
Thou hast called us by our name and we are 
Thine. Thou hast established us in the gate- 
ways of the world, Thou hast molded our 
speech, mixed our blood from uncorrupted 
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been voiced by rabbis and Seventh Day 
Baptist and Seventh Day Adventist 
clergymen in this country. The League 
of Nations recommended a fresh examina- 
tion by the different religious bodies of 
this principle, which, as explained in its 
report, establishes a perpetual calendar 
and completely rectifies the variability of 
the present calendar. 

Many advocates of the International 
Fixed Calendar point to the opportunity 
of the international conference to recom- 
mend the universal celebration of the blank 
365th day, the day before the New Year 
begins, as a “Peace Sabbath.” It would 
be a day of worship common not only to 
all nations but to all religions—Christian, 
Jew, Mohammedan, Confucian, Buddhist, 
and Brahman—in prayer for perpetual 
peace and goodwill on earth. It would 
unite humanity in one universal religious 
observance, which it now lacks. Glorious 
is the idea. 

Calendar reform manifestly presents not 
only an opportunity for cooperation among 
all nations but among all religions in a 
great and historic undertaking for the 
good of mankind, and the cause of peace. 


springs and crowned us with every blessing; 
make us, therefore, a righteous nation, doing 
justice, loving mercy, walking humbly with 
our God. Breathe upon all who are assem- 
bled here the spirit of Thy grace, especially 
upon these Thy servants whom Thou hast 
called to be President and Vice-President of 
the United States. Endue them with in- 
nocency of life, with wisdom and discretion; 
manifest Thyself to them, that in the exac- 
tions of their work they may never be drawn 
aside from the path of rectitude. Inspire 
them with divine faith; subdue them to the 
lowly practice of those who have lived as 
fellow-workers with Thee, and grant that the 
words of their mouth and the meditations of 
their hearts may be always acceptable in Thy 
sight. 

Let Thy blessing abide continually upon 
them, the Members of Congress and all others 
in authority, that they, knowing whose min- 
isters they are, may above all things see Thy 
honor and glory, and that all the people, duly 
considering whose authority they bear, may 
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faithfully and obediently honor them in Thee 
and for Thee according to Thy Blessed Word 
and ordinance. May the benediction of Thy 
Peace rest upon the retiring President, Vice- 
President, and Members of Congress, to whom 
a grateful nation pays loving tribute. Bless 
all the nations of the world and bind us 
ever closer together in the bonds of holy fel- 
lowship, that when the silver cord is loosed 
and the golden bowl is broken we may re- 
ceive the crown of life and dwell with Thee 
in the brightness of Thy eternal morning. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


After the reading of President Coolidge’s 
proclamation, calling for a meeting of the 
Senate, Vice-President Curtis gave an ad- 
dress, following which he administered the 
oath of office to the new members of the 
Senate. The officials then proceeded to the 
platform in front of the Capitol, where Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover delivered his inaugural 
address in which he referred to our inter- 
national policies as follows: 


The United States fully accepts the pro- 
found truth that our own progress, prosperity, 
and peace are interlocked with the progress, 
prosperity, and peace of all humanity. The 
whole world is at peace. The dangers to a 
continuation of this peace today are largely 
the fear and suspicion which still haunt the 
world. No suspicion or fear can be rightly 
directed toward our country. 

Those who have a true understanding of 
America know that we have no desire for 
territorial expansion, for economic or other 
domination of other peoples. Such purposes 
are repugnant to our ideals of human free- 
dom. Our form of government is ill adapted 
to the responsibilities which inevitably fol- 
low permanent limitation of the independence 
of other peoples. 

Superficial observers seem to find no des- 
tiny for our abounding increase in popula- 
tion, in wealth, and power except that of im- 
perialism. They fail to see that the American 
people are engrossed in the building for them- 
selves of a new economic system, a new so- 
cial system, a new political system—all of 
which are characterized by aspirations of 
freedom of opportunity and thereby are the 
negation of imperialism. 

They fail to realize that, because of our 
abounding prosperity, our youth are pressing 
more and more into our institutions of learn- 
ing; that our people are seeking a larger 
vision through literature, science, and travel; 
that they are moving toward stronger moral 
and spiritual life; that from these things our 
sympathies are broadening beyond the bounds 
of our nation and race, toward their true 
expression in a real brotherhood of man. 

They fail to see that the idealism of Amer- 
ica will lead it to no narrow or selfish chan- 


nel, but inspire it to do its full share as a 
nation toward the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. It will do that not by mere declaration, 
but by taking a practical part in support of 
all useful international undertakings. We 
not only desire peace with the world, but 
to see peace maintained throughout the world. 
We wish to advance the reign of justice and 
reason toward the extinction of force. 

The recent treaty for the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy sets 
an advanced standard in our conception of 
the relations of nations. Its acceptance 
should pave the way to greater limitation 
of armament, the offer of which we sincerely 
extend to the world. 

But its full realization also implies a 
greater and greater perfection in the instru- 
mentalities for pacific settlement of contro- 
versies between nations. In the creation and 
use of these instrumentalities we should sup- 
port every sound method of conciliation, arbi- 
tration, and judicial settlement. 

American statesmen were among the first 
to propose and they have constantly urged 
upon the world, the establishment of a 
tribunal for the settlement of controversies 
of a justiciable character. The Permanent 
Court of International Justice in its major 
purpose is thus peculiarly identified with 
American ideals and with American states- 
manship. No more potent instrumentality 
for this purpose has been conceived and no 
other is practicable of establishment. 

The reservations placed upon our adherence 
should not be misinterpreted. The United 
States seeks by these reservations no special 
privilege or advantage, but only to clarify 
our relation to advisory opinions and other 
matters which are subsidiary to the major 
purposes of the court. The way should, and 
I believe will, be found by which we may 
take our proper place in a movement so 
fundamental to the progress of peace. 


Foreign Policy and Independence 


Our people have determined that we should 
make no political engagements, such as mem- 
bership in the League of Nations, which may 
commit us in advance as a nation to become 
involved in the settlements of controversies 
between other countries. They adhere to the 
belief that the independence of America from 
such obligations increases its ability and 
availability for services in all fields of human 
progress. 

I have lately returned from a journey 
among our sister republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. I have received unbounded hos- 
pitality and courtesy as their expression of 
friendliness to our country. We are held by 
peculiar bonds of sympathy and common 
interest with them. They are each of them 
building a racial character and a culture 
which is an impressive contribution to human 
progress. We wish only for the maintenance 
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of their independence, the growth of their 
stability, and their prosperity. 

While we have had wars in the Western 
Hemisphere, yet on the whole the record is 
in encouraging contrast with that of other 
parts of the world. Fortunately, the New 
World is largely free from the inheritances 
of fear and distrust which have so troubled 
the Old World, and we should keep it so. 

It is impossible, my countrymen, to speak 
of peace without profound emotion. In thou- 
sands of homes in America, in millions of 
homes around the world, there are vacant 
chairs. It would be a shameful confession 
of our unworthiness if it should develop that 
we have abandoned the hope for which these 
men have died. Surely civilization is old 
enough, surely mankind is mature enough, so 
that we ought in our lifetime to find a way 
to permanent peace. 

Abroad, to west and east, are nations whose 
sons mingled their blood with the blood of 
our sons on the battlefields. Most of these 
nations have contributed to our race, to our 
culture, our knowledge, and our progress. 
From one of them we derive our very lan- 
guage and from many of them much of the 
genius of our institutions. Their desire for 
peace is as deep and sincere as our own. 

Peace can be contributed to by respect for 
our ability in defense. Peace can be pro- 
moted by the limitation of arms and by the 
creation of instrumentalities for peaceful set- 
tlement of controversies; but it will become 
a reality only through self-restraint and ac- 
tive effort in friendliness and helpfulness. I 
covet for this administration a record of hav- 
ing further contributed to advance the cause 


of peace. 


STATUTES OF THE COM- 
MUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


Nore: Following is the text of the new 
statutes of the Communist International 
adopted at the sixth world congress of the 
International, held recently in Moscow. The 
translation is from the European Economic 
and Political Survey. 


I. Name and Objects 


1. The Communist International—the In- 
ternational Workers’ Association—is a union 
of Communist Parties in various countries; 
it is a World Communist Party. As the 
leader and organizer of the world revolu- 
tionary movement of the proletariat and the 
bearer of the principles and aims of com- 
munism, the Communist International strives 
to win over the majority of the working 
class and the broad strata of the property- 
less peasantry, fights for the establishment 
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of the world dictatorship of the proletariat, 
for the establishment of a World Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, for the complete 
abolition of classes and for the achievement 
of Socialism—the first stage of Communist 
society. 

2. The various Parties affiliated to the 
Communist International are called the Com- 
munist Party of—name of country (Section 
of the Communist International). In any 
given country there can be only one Com- 
munist Party affiliated to the Communist 
International and representing its section in 
that country. 

3. Membership in the Communist Party and 
in the Communist International is open to 
all those who accept the program and the 
rules of the given Communist Party and of 
the Communist International, who join one 
of the basic units of the Party, actively 
work in it, abide by all decisions of the Party 
and of the Communist International, and 
regularly pay Party dues. 

4. The basic unit of the Communist Party 
organization is the nucleus in the place of 
employment (factory, workshop, mine, office, 
store, farm, etc.) which unites all the Party 
members employed in the given enterprise. 

5. The Communist International and its 
Sections are built up on the basis of demo- 
cratic centralism, the fundamental principles 
of which are: (a) election of all the lead- 
ing committees of the Party, subordinate 
and superior (by general meetings of Party 
members, conferences, congresses, and inter- 
national congresses); (b) periodical reports 
by leading Party committees to their con- 
stituents; (c) decisions of superior Party 
committees to be obligatory for subordinate 
committees, strict Party discipline and 
prompt execution of the decisions of the 
Communist International, of its leading com- 
mittees and of the leading Party organs. 

Party questions may be discussed by the 
members of the Party and by Party organi- 
zations until such time as a decision is 
taken upon them by the competent Party 
committees. After a decision has been taken 
by the Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional, by the Congress of the respective Sec- 
tions, or by leading committees of the Comin- 
tern, and of its various Sections, these deci- 
sions must be unreservedly carried out even 
if a section of the Party membership or of 
the local Party organizations is in disagree- 
ment with it. 
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In cases where a Party exists illegally, 
the superior Party committees may appoint 
the subordinate committees and co-opt mem- 
bers on their own committees, subject to sub- 
sequent endorsement by the competent supe- 
rior Party committees. 

6. In all non-Party workers’ and peasants’ 
mass organizations and in their leading com- 
mittees (in trade unions, cooperative socie- 
ties, sport organizations, ex-service men’s as- 
sociations, sport organizations, municipal 
bodies and in parliament), even if there are 
only two Party members in such organiza- 
tions and bodies, Communist factions must 
be formed for the purpose of strengthening 
the Party’s influence and for carrying out 
its policy in these organizations and bodies. 

7. The Communist factions are subordi- 
nated to the competent Party bodies. 

Note:—1. Communist factions in interna- 
tional organizations (Red International of 
Labor Unions, International Class War 
Prisoners Aid Society, International Work- 
ers Relief, etc.) are subordinate to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national. 

2. The organizational structure of the Com- 
munist factions and the manner in which 
their work is guided are determined by spe- 
cial instructions from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International and 
from the Central Committee of the given 
sections of the Comintern. 


II. The World Congress of the Communist 
International 


8. The supreme body of the Communist 
International is the World Congress of rep- 
resentatives of all Parties (Sections) and 
organizations affiliated to the Communist 
International. 

The World Congress discusses and decides 
program, tactical and organizational ques- 
tions connected with the activities of the 
Communist International and of its various 
sections. Power to alter the program and 
rules of the Communist International lies 
exclusively with the World Congress of the 
Communist International. 

The World Congress shall be convened 
once every two years. The date of the Con- 
gress and the number of representatives from 
the various Sections to the Congress shall 
be determined by the Executive Committee 
of the Communist Internaticnal. 


The number of decisive votes to be allo- 
cated to each Section at the World Congress 
shall be determined by a special decision of 
the Congress itself, in accordance with the 
membership of the given Party and the 
political importance of the given country. 
Delegates to the Congress must have a free 
mandate; no imperative mandate can be 
recognized. 

9. Special Congresses of the Communist In- 
ternational shall be convened on the demand 
of Parties which at the preceding World Con- 
gress had an aggregate of not less than one- 
half of the decisive votes. 

10. The World Congress elects the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communist Interna- 
tional (E.C.C.I.) and the International 
Control Commission (I. C.C.). 

11. The headquarters of the Executive 
Committee are determined by the World Con- 
gress. 


III. The Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International and its Subsidary 
Bodies 


12. The leading body of the Communist In- 
ternational in the period between the Con- 
gresses is the Executive Committee, which 
gives instructions to all the sections of the 
Communist International and controls their 
activity. 

The E.C.C.I. shall publish the Central 
Organ of the Communist International in 
not less than four languages. 

13. The decisions of the E.C.C.I. are 
obligatory for all the sections of the Com- 
munist International and must be promptly 
carried out. The sections have the right to 
appeal against decisions of the E.C.C.I. to 
the World Congress, but must continue to 
carry out such decisions pending the deci- 
sion of the World Congress. 

14. The Central Committees of the vari- 
ous sections of the Communist International 
are responsible to their respective Party Con- 
gress and to the E.C.C.I. The latter has 
the right to annul or amend decisions of 
Party Congresses and of Central Commit- 
tees of Parties and also to make decisions 
which are obligatory for them (Cf. Par. 13). 

15. The E.C.C.I. has the right to expel 
from the Communist International entire 
sections, groups and individual members who 
violate the program and rules of the Com- 
munist International or the decisions of the 
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World Congress and of the E.C.C.I. Per- 
sons and bodies expelled have the right of 
appeal to the World Congress. 

16. The program of the various sections 
of the Communist International must be en- 
dorsed by the E.C.C.I. In the event of the 
E.C.C. 1. refusing to endorse a program, the 
section concerned has the right to appeal to 
the World Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national. 

17. The leading organs of the press of the 
various sections of the Communist Interna- 
tional must publish all the decisions and offi- 
cial documents of the E. C. C. I. These deci- 
sions must as far as possible be published 
in the other organs of the Party press. 

18. The E.C.C.I. has the right to accept 
the adherence to the Communist Interna- 
tional of organizations and Parties sym- 
pathetic to Communism, such organizations 
having an advisory vote. 

.19. The E.C.C.I. elects a Presidium re- 
sponsible to the E.C.C.I. which acts as the 
permanent body carrying out all the busi- 
ness of the E. C. C. I. in the interval between 
the meetings of the latter. 

20. The E.C.C.I. and its Presidium have 
the right to establish permanent bureaus 
(Western European, South American, East- 
ern and other bureaus of the EB. C. C. I.) 
for the purpose of establishing closer con- 
tact with the various sections of the Com- 
munist International and in order to be bet- 
ter able to guide their work. 

Note:—The scope of the activities of the 
permanent bureaus of the E.C.C.I. shall 
be determined by the E.C.C.I. or by its 
Presidium. The sections of the Communist 
International which come within the scope 
of activities of the permanent bureaus of 
the E. C. C. I. must be informed of the powers 
conferred on these bureaus. 

21. The sections must carry out the in- 
structions of the permanent bureaus to the 
E.C.C.1I. They may appeal against the in- 
structions of the permanent bureaus to the 
E.C.C.1. or to its Presidium, but must con- 
tinue to carry out such instructions pending 
the decision of the E.C.C.I. or of its Pre- 
sidium. 

22. The E.C.C.I. and its Presidium have 
the right to send their representatives to the 
various sections of the Communist Interna- 
tional. Such representatives shall receive 
their instructions from the E. C. C. I. or from 
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its Presidium, and shall be responsible to 
them for their activities. Representatives of 
the E.C.C.I. have the right to participate 
in meetings of the central Party bodies as 
well as of the local organizations of the sec- 
tions to which they are sent. Representa- 
tives of the E.C.C.I. must carry out their 
mandate in close contact with the Central 
Committee of the section to which they are 
sent. They may, however, speak in opposi- 
tion to the Central Committee of the given 
section, at congresses and conferences of that 
section, if the line of the Central Commit- 
tee in question diverges from the instructions 
of the E.C.C.I. Representatives of the 
E.C.C.I. are especially required to super- 
vise the execution of the decisions of the 
World Congresses and of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International. 

The E.C.C.I. and its Presidium also have 
the right to send instructors to the various 
sections of the Communist International. 
The powers and duties of instructors are 
determined by the E.C.C.I. to whom the 
instructors are responsible in their work. 

23. Meetings of the E.C.C.I. must take 
place not less than once every six months. 
A quorum must consist of not less than one 
half of the membership of the E.C.C. I. 

24. Meetings of the Presidium of the E. C. 
C.I. must take place not less than once a 
fortnight. A quorum must consist of not 
less than one half of the membership of the 
Presidium. 

25. The Presidium elects the Political 
Secretariat, which is empowered to take de- 
cisions and which also prepares questions 
for the meetings of the E.C.C.I. and of its 
Presidium, and acts as their executive body. 

26. The Presidium appoints the editorial 
committees of the periodical and other pub- 
lications of the Communist International. 

27. The Presidium of the E. C. C. I. sets up 
a Department for Work Among Women Toil- 
ers, permanent committees for guiding the 
work of definite groups of sections of the 
Communist International (Lander Secre- 
tariats) and other departments necessary for 
its work. 


IV. The International Control Commission 


28. The International Control Commission 
investigates matters concerning the unity of 
the sections affiliated to the Communist In- 
ternational and also matters connected with 
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the Communist conduct of individual mem- 
bers of the various sections. 

For this purpose the I.C.C.: 

(a) Examines complaints against the ac- 
tions of Central Committees of Communist 
Parties lodged by Party members who have 
been subjected to disciplinary measures for 
political differences ; 

(b) Examines such analogous matters con- 
cerning members of central bodies of Com- 
munist Parties and of individual Party mem- 
bers as it deems necessary, or which are 
submitted to it by the deciding bodies of 
the E.C. C. 1.; 

(c) Audits the accounts of the Communist 
International. 

The International Control Commission 
must not intervene in the political differ- 
ences or in organizational and administra- 
tive conflicts in the Communist Party. 

The headquarters of the I.C.C. are fixed 
by the I.C.C. in agreement with the E.C. 
os. 


V. The Relationship between the Sections of 
the Communist International and the 
E. C. C. I. 


29. The Central Committees of sections 
affiliated to the Communist International and 
the Central Committees of affiliated sym- 
pathizing organizations must send to the 
E.C.C.I. the minutes of their meetings and 
reports of their work. 

30. Resignation from office by individual 
members or groups of members of Central 
Committees of the various sections are re- 
garded as disruption of the Communist move- 
ment. Leading posts in the Party do not 
belong to the occupant of that post, but to 
the Communist International as a_ whole. 
Elected members of the central leading bodies 
of the various sections may resign before 
their time of oflice expires, only with the 
consent of the E.C.C.I. Resignations ac- 
cepted by Central Committees of sections 
without the consent of the E.C.C.I. are in- 
valid. 

31. The sections affiliated to the Communist 
International must maintain close organiza- 
tional and informational contact with each 
other, arrange for mutual representation at 
each others’ conferences and congresses, and, 
with the consent of the E.C.C.I., exchange 
leading comrades. This applies particularly 
to the sections in imperial countries and 
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their colonies, and to the sections in coun- 
tries adjacent to each other. 

82. Two or more sections of the Communist 
International which (like the section in the 
Scandinavian countries and in the Balkans) 
are politically connected with each other by 
common conditions of struggle, may, with 
the consent of the E.C.C.I. form federa- 
tions for the purpose of coordinating their 
activities; such federations shall work under 
the guidance and control of the E.C.C.I. 

33. The sections of the Comintern must 
regularly pay affiliation dues to the E.C.C.L., 
the amount of such dues to be determined 
by the E.C. C. I. 

34. Congresses of the various sections, ordi- 
nary and special, may be convened only 
with the consent of the E. C. C. I. 

In the event of a section failing to con- 
vene a Party Congress prior to the conven- 
ing of a World Congress, that section, before 
electing delegates to the World Congress, 
must convene a Party conference, or plenum 
of its Central Committee, for the purpose of 
preparing the questions for the World Con- 
gress. 

35. The Young Communist International is 
a section of the Communist International 
with full rights and is subordinate to the 
E. C.C. I. 

36. The Communist Parties must be pre- 
pared for transition to illegal conditions. 
The E.C.C.I. must render the Parties con- 
cerned assistance in their preparation for 
transition to illegal conditions. 

37. Individual members of sections of the 
Communist International may pass from one 
country to another only with the consent of 
the Central Committee of the Section of 
which they are members. 

Communists changing their domicile must 
join the section in the country of their new 
domicile. Communists leaving their coun- 
try without the consent of the Central Com- 
mittee of their section must not be accepted 
into other sections of the Communist Inter- 
national. 


It is comforting to learn that one dis- 
tinguished foreigner who had always 
thought of us Americans as givers to two 
things, namely, telling lies and talking 
through our noses, upon visiting us for the 
first time finds that we do not talk 
through our noses. 
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Six scHOLARSHIPs for the use of Spaniards 
who wish to study in the United States have 
been established by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 


THE IMPERIAL PREROGATIVE IN TREATY-MAK- 
ING IN JAPAN has been the cause of some dif- 
ficulty in Japanese thought regarding the 
peace pact. There has been no doubt of the 
approval of the pact in object or spirit by 
Japan, but the wording was thought to rec- 
ognize the sovereignty of the people to the 
detriment of imperial dignity. 


THE WORK OF HARNESSING THE RIVER JOR- 
DAN for the electrification and irrigation of 
Palestine will probably be completed by next 
fall. 


GERMAN, HUNGARIAN, CZECHOSLOVAK, AUS- 
TRIAN and other shipping companies along 
the River Danube have agreed to form a 
cartel for the purpose of distributing the 
shipping traffic according to quota. Ar- 
rangements have been made to introduce a 
more or less uniform tariff system, to reduce 
overhead, and otherwise to improve the 
technical side of navigation traffic. 


THE THIRD NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THB 
KUOMINTANG, the first since the reunifica- 
tion of China, opened in Nanking in March 
with over 200 delegates attending. Educa- 
tional, economic and diplomatic problems 
were on the agenda. 


A HOUSING PROJECT FOR Moscow, involving 
25,000,000, will be begun by a New York con- 
struction company in April, according to a 
report emanating from a lawyer who par- 
ticipated in drawing up the contract with 
Moscow. 


THE New YorK-PERU AIR-MAIL LINE, which 
begins operations April 1, will make stops at 
Buenaventura and Tumaco, Colombia; Es- 
meraldas and Guayaquil, Ecuador; Truxillo, 
Lima, Lomas and Mollendo, Peru. 


Ecvuapor, ON Marcu 9, ratified the Gondra 
Convention, signed at the Pan American con- 


ference at Santiago, to prevent armed con- 
flict between American countries. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE NETHERLANDS 
signed, on February 27, an agreement to ex- 
tend the arbitration convention of May 2, 
1908, for another year or until another con- 
vention shall be brought into force to the 
same effect. 


Tue LEAGUE oF NATIONS announces that 
the meeting of the Council in June will be 
held in Madrid, Spain. 


THE NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE ORATORICAL 
CONTEST ON THE CONSTITUTION, conducted for 
the past four years by the Better America 
Federation of California, will be repeated in 
1929, with the finals, including distribution 
of $5,000 in cash prizes, in Los Angeles, 
June 20. 


THE FourtH INTERNATIONAL ORATORICAL 
ConTEST has now been entered by students 
in twenty-two nations, who have been ar- 
ranged in racial and linguistic groups. Most 
of the national finals will be held in May, 
group finals in June and the international 
finals in October, in Washington. The na- 
tional oratorical contest sponsored by several 
American newspapers in 1924, became inter- 
national in 1926, with five nations participat- 
ing. The championship was won in 1926 by 
an American, in 1927 by a Mexican, and in 
1928 by a Frenchman. The nations par- 
ticipating this year are the United States, 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, 
Austria, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, Rumania, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, Chile, Bra- 
zil, Uruguay, and Panama. 


Some 158 AUSTRALIAN Boys, members of 
the Young Australian League, arrived in New 
York in March, bound on a three months 
tour of the United States and Canada. They 
are preparatory school boys, and, while in 
Washington, earlier in the month, they 
marched in the inaugural parade. 


MicHAEL McWuite, new minister of the 
Irish Free State, presented his credentials to 
President Hoover on March 14. 


Mr. Sun Fo, Chinese minister of Railways, 
is planning the construction of 6,000 miles of 
trackage to be built within two years. 
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A COMMISSION ON THE INVESTIGATION and 
conciliation of the Paraguay-Bolivia clash 
in the Chaco last December met in Wash- 
ington March 13 in the Pan-American Union. 
The commission consists of nine members; 
two each from Paraguay and Bolivia, and 
one from Mexico, Colombia, Cuba, and 
Uruguay and the United States, with the 
United States Secretary of State presiding. 
The boundary dispute is not under considera- 
tion by the commission. 


THREE COURSES ON LATIN-AMERICA have 
been announced by the University of Vir- 
ginia for its summer session this year. The 
subjects will be Latin-American Culture, 
Latin-American History and Latin-American 
Diplomatic Relations, to be given by Dr. 
Victor BelaGnde, former professor in the 
oldest University in the New World, that of 
San Marcos, Lima, Peru. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUD- 
IES IN ATHENS, Greece, has lately laid the 
corner stone for a residential hall. The new 
building is adjacent to the Gennadius Li- 
brary, which was donated by Dr. Gennadius, 
Greek Minister to London for forty years, 
and housed by a donation from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


THE JOURNAL OF MODERN History is a new 
magazine published by the University of 
Chicago Press at the request of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. Bernadotte E. 
Schmidt, Professor of Modern History at 
Chicago University, is editor, and the re- 
mainder of the editorial board is chosen 
from seven other universities. The aim of 
the magazine is to treat history in the light 
of modern research. 


Dr. JuNJIRO SHIMASONO, professor in 
Tokyo Imperial University, has been selected 
as Japan’s first exchange professor to Ger- 
many. He is to give a course of lectures on 
beri beri at Berlin University. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE to revise 
and amend the Convention of 1914 for Safety 
of Life at Sea, has been called by the British 
government for April 16, 1929. Invitations 
have been sent to the United States, the 
British Dominions, India, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Spain, 
Russia and Sweden. Eleven delegates will 
be sent from the United States. 


THE FIRST GENERAL CONFERENCE Of Ameri- 
can consular officers in Mexico for many 
years was called in February by the Secre- 
tary of State and Ambassador Morrow. The 
purpose of the conference was the exchange 
of information, establishing of contacts and 
coordinating of activities of the various rep- 
resentatives. 


THE TREATY REGULATING TARIFF RELATIONS 
between the United States and China, signed 
at Peking, July 25, 1928, has been ratified. 
The ratifications were exchanged by the 
Chinese minister, Mr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, and 
Secretary Kellogg on February 20, 1929. 


THE THIRD PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
HicHwWays will meet in Rio de Janeiro, 
August 16-31, instead of in June as formerly 
intended. 


THE SENATE, ON Frepruary 25, ratified the 
Slavery convention, which was signed by 
thirty-six states at Geneva on September 25, 
1926. This is the first Geneva convention to 
be ratified by this country. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law, of which Charles E. Hughes is presi- 
dent, will hold its twenty-third annual meet- 
ing at Washington, April 24-27. 


A SURVEY FOR A NICARAGUA CANAL was 
authorized by the Senate on March 1. 


SINCE ENACTMENT OF THE JONES-WHITE ACT 
to provide for expansion of the American 
Merchant Marine, the Shipping Board has 
authorized 15 loans, amounting approxi- 
mately to $18,500,000, for construction of 
hew ships to operate in foreign trade. 


A SEVEN-DAY AIR-MAIL LINE is to be in- 
augurated, within a year, to ply between 
New York and Buenos Aires. The route will 
be by way of the West Indies and Brazil 
and a trip must be completed each way 
every week, according to the terms of the 
concession recently granted by President 
Yrigoyen to a United States air-ways com- 
pany. It is expected that the time of the 
trip will, within three years, be reduced to 
four days. 


THE Peace Pact was ratified by the French 
Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 570 to 12, 
eleven Communists and one royalist alone 
holding out against the ratification. 
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AHMED Zocu wishes to purchase from the 
Vienna Historical Museum the helmet of 
Skanderberg I for his coronation in April as 
king of Albania. Zogu is to take the title of 
Skanderberg III. The original Skanderberg, 
living in the fifteenth century, was a son of 
a Christian Albanian and Serbian princess. 
His driving out of the Turks is one of the 
romantic stories of Albanian history. 


ELEcTRIc PUMPS have been at work for 
four months on Lake Nemi, near Rome, to 
uncover two Roman galleys on the bed of 
the lake. Ancient drains, an old road to 
the lake, temple foundations and other 
archeological discoveries have already been 
made. 


Dr. HAKuTARO HAYASHI, President of the 
Nippon Educational Association, and Mr. 
Yentaro Noguchi, its executive director, are 
expected to represent Japan at the World 
Educational Convention at Geneva this sum- 
mer, July 25-August 4. 


GENERAL PRIMO DE Rivera, dictator of 
Spain, is quoted by the foreign editor of Le 
Matin, Paris, as saying that the dictatorship, 
though necessary at first, is a transitory 
thing. He hopes that his work will be finished 
by the spring of 1931. 


DIFFICULTIES OF LONG DURATION between 
Belgrade and Zagreb, in Yugoslavia, are said 
by the Central European Observer, of March 
1, to be almost eradicated. The appointment 
of Prof. Pitomitz of Ljubljana as minister to 
Washington, and of a Croat as minister in 
Prague, positions previously held by Serbs, 
has done much to pacify Croates and Sh- 
venes. ‘The replacing of a General by a civil- 
ian as the head of Zagreb, the granting of 
pensions to the widows of murdered Croatian 
leaders, and the opening of a residence for 
the King and Queen in Zagreb have added 
much to the good feeling of the country. 


A FLOATING AIRPORT is to be built and an- 
chored half way between New York and Ber- 
muda. It will have a crew of 43 men to care 
for the seaplanes, operate the machine shops, 
run a hotel and restaurant and guide planes 
by means of radio direction finders. 


THE NUMBER OF FOREIGN VISITORS IN 
PracuE, which in 1927 were 85,000, increased 
in 1928 to 108,694. This was partly due to 
three congresses held in Prague during the 
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year, but there was also an increase in the 
number of general tourists. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF 
France from 1870 to 1914 is shortly to be 
published by the ministry of foreign affairs. 


AIR-MAIL SERVICE between Mexico City and 
Brownsville, Texas, was inaugurated by Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh on March 9, in spite of 
revolutionary disturbances in Mexico. 


DELEGATIONS FROM EVERY PART OF FRANCE, 
composed mostly of young women, assembled 
at Vaucouleurs, in Lorraine, on February 23, 
to begin the celebration of the 500th anniver- 
sary of the pilgrimage of Joan of Arc, which 
ended in her death at Rouen. Commemora- 
tive tablets were placed in every town or 
village where Joan halted on her journey. 


THE NATIONAL STUDENTS’ FEDERATION OF 
AmMERica, which came into being in 1925 to 
focus student thought on the World Court, 
has chosen for its subject this spring, Anglo- 
American relations. 





SELECTED PoreMs OF CARL SPITTELER. Trans- 
lated by BE. C. Mayne and J. E. Muirhead, 


Pp. 251. Macmillan Co., New York City, 
1928. Price, $2.56 


Spitteler, the Swiss poet, has received no- 
table honors in Europe. Romain Rolland of 
France described him as the greatest poet of 
his time. He received, in 1919, the Nobel 
prize for literature. The French Academy 
saluted him in 1915, on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday. He died in 1924. Yet 
never until last year have his poems, written 
in German, been translated into the English 
language. Two prose works had been pub- 
lished in America; but since it was his 
Olympian Spring which was the chief ground 
of the Nobel award, the present collection 
of translations, including parts of that poem, 
will find interested readers. 

The book has two charmingly translated 
cantos from the Olympian Spring and also 
representative selections from other volumes. 
Butterfly Poems, published in 1889, show, at 
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least in the English version, much less artistry 
than a later group of Bell Songs. Many of 
the latter are gravely philosophical or deli- 
cately humorous. They are mellow with 
ripened thought, and not less poignantly re- 
sponsive to beauty than the early poems. 

Olympian Spring, however, in spite of the 
handicap of translation, is beautiful. There 
is an overtone of light gaity, which is quite 
modern, in the character development; but 
an underlying Greek sense of tragedy as well. 
The beauty of field and wood, mountain and 
sky are successfully transcribed in words, 
making the whole effect as colorful, breezy, 
and fresh as the Alpine land in which the 
poet lived. 


THE Lire or St. Francis or Assisi. By Luigi 
Salvatorelli. Translated from the Italian 
by Eric Sutton. Pp. 313. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York City, 1928. 

The Italian scholar, Signor Salvatorelli, has 
contributed, in this book, an important addi- 
tion to the literature of St. Francis. He 
knows and loves Assisi, and he also knows 
and understands the Italy of St. Francis’ 
day. So, but quite without pedantry, he 
shows supremely well how the emergence of 
Francis and his doctrines were related to the 
church of that day; how tactfully Ugolino 
and others, while honoring the religious views 
of Francis, tried to whittle him to fit into 
ecclesiastical policies. The story is not with- 
out pathetic elements, for Francis sometimes 
failed and only sometimes won in his battles 
for his “Lady Poverty.” 

There are other books which give more 
vivid portraits of Francis the poet, the happy 
lover of man and nature, sun and fire; others 
which go more exhaustively into controversial 
questions, which narrate more miracles. Sig- 
nor Salvatorelli refers to none of these ex- 
cept that of the stigmata. This he describes, 
taking it apparently at face value. 

What this book does better than any other 
we have seen is to show St. Francis in the 
role of a bond between all classes—a tie be- 
tween the awakening multitude of the age 
and the Catholic Church. It tells, that which 
is a story in itself, the development of the 
Order and the Rule, as it passed gradually 
into the hands of others, perhaps more prac- 
tical leaders. For St. Francis, the embodi- 
ment of a spirit, the preacher of kindliness 
and peace, met with knotty problems of or- 
ganization. As is the case with all dreamers 
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of perfect holiness, the day and its realities 
gave him many perplexing hours. The whole 
drama, psychological and human, is given 
here in its great setting. It is told without 
exaggeration—told so well that the reader 
can hardly miss its universality. 

Evrore; A History or TEN YEARS. By Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell. Pp. 413 and index. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1928. Price, 
$2.50. 

This is a brief and somewhat popular treat- 
ment of European development since the war. 
Preliminary sketches of important points in 
pre-war Europe and a résumé of the treaty of 
Versailles precede the story of post-war Eu- 
rope. 

As in most brief summaries of controver- 
sial questions, it has not been possible to 
avoid at all points the expression of per- 
sonal bias. The discussion of the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924 is a case in point. Mr. 
Buell, though stating the views of those op- 
posed to the guarantee clauses, expresses 
great scorn of that school of thought which 
refuses to make advance commitments as to 
the use of force. 

Several chapters are devoted to an analysis 
of Soviet Russia; others to France, England, 
Germany, Italy, and the new states. Mr. 
Buel makes it plain that no international 
organization pledged to support the status quo 
in Europe can bring permanent peace. There 
must be, he says, guarantees which will 
“establish processes whereby justice may be 
progressively realized.” To this end there 
must necessarily be an increasing body of 
international law, other than the treaty of 
Versailles, which can be interpreted by the 
Permanent Court. 

This is a conclusion worthy of the serious 
study that leads up to it. Men of many 
minds in matters of detail can at least agree 
upon a developing code of international law 
for the Court’s interpretation and for the 
guidance of the nations. 


Group REPRESENTATION BEFORE CONGRESS. By 
E. Pendleton Herring. Pp. 304 and index. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1929. 
Price, $3. 


READINGS IN PuBLic Opinion. Edited by W. 
Brooke Graves. Pp. 1265 and index. D. 
Appleton & Co., 1928. Price, $6. 

The subject of propaganda, its uses and 
abuses, has of late elicited several interesting 
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studies. There seems no reason to assume 
that propaganda is always evil. On the con- 
trary, campaigns of education and informa- 
tion are almost a necessity if our vast body 
politic is to exert its powers wisely in pop- 
ular government. But the public should 
know by whom it is being educated, what are 
the sources of propaganda funds, and what 
are the actual ends sought. Then only can 
publicity campaigns be safely received. If 
there are two opposing propaganda organi- 
zations, so much the better. The war of ideas 
ean then be fought before the people with 
tlie presumption that, in a fair field, the truth 
will win. 

But theoretically the people move through 
their representatives. Thus when a body of 
public opinion has become vocal it is natural 
for it to employ skilled agents to work upon 
the representatives of the people in behalf 
of the particular aim to which the group is 
committed. 

So far as we know Mr. Herring’s work is 
the first book to be written on the subject of 
the organized lobby. It is brought out by the 
Brookings Institution, Department of Govern- 
ment Research. The institution is primarily 
devoted to research in the social sciences and 
is not itself a propaganda organization. The 
author, Dr. Herring, an instructor in Govern- 
ment at Harvard University, originally under- 
took this study as a doctorial thesis, which 
later he enlarged to the proportions of a 
volume. 

It is an informing and unbiassed review 
of the various organizations maintaining cen- 
tral offices at Washington, which do or may 
attempt to influence congress on specific legis- 
lation. The author lists 464 such organiza- 
tions, but considers in detail only a few of 
the more conspicuous lobbyists. The word, 
“lobby,” by the way, he vigorously rescues 
from its customary opprobrium; he feels that 
some such action, properly conducted, is quite 
necessary, for the same reasons that all sides 
are entitled to be represented in court. It is, 
however, the technique of this growing politi- 
cal tendency, its legitimate and its corrupt 
uses of unofficial pressure, which he here il- 
lustrates. 

To try to stop lobbying would be to at- 
tempt to stem Niagara. There are, however, 
many and intolerable abuses which must and 
can be curbed. These and many other en- 
lightening points are embodied in the study. 


On the whole the author feels that group 
representation before Congress shows a 
healthy democratic development. Some of 
the organizations and their methods have 
been much misunderstood, but a book of this 
sort tends to show their proper place and 
significance. 

The second book of the group above, while 
it does not use, outside the preface, that much 
abused word, propaganda, naturally associates 
itself with recent books on that vital topic, 
by Bernays, Lasswell, and others. 

The chapters, thirty-four in number, con- 
cern themselves with the formation of per- 
sonal opinion, of group opinion, and of pub- 
lic opinion. They are written by many men, 
often of opposing opinions, but men for the 
most part representative, often authoritative 
in their fields. The tenor of the book is 
tolerant, treating with respect many opposite 
doctrines. Its plan seems to have omitted 
little in canvassing the field of public opinion 
and the methods of acting upon it. For stu- 
dents of government and political science it 
will be particularly suggestive, since there 
are at the close of each chapter, review ques- 
tions and topics for further independent in- 
vestigation. 


STATE SECURITY AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By Bruce Williams. Pp. 340 and index. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 1927. 
Price, $2.75. 


The vexed question in Europe, today, as 
always, is security. The atmosphere of dis- 
trust has hardly abated; the memory of 
wrongs, ancient and modern, still clouds the 
field. Russia and Italy not only, but France, 
Great Britain, and Germany are furtively 
watched, each by the others. Even the United 
States has entered the company of feared 
nations. 

The book under consideration, delivered 
first as lectures in diplomatic history in Johns 
Hopkins University, follows the post-war ef- 
forts in Europe to attain security. Articles 
ten and sixteen of the Covenant of the League 
are especially reviewed, with extensive quo- 
tation as to their framing, to make them an 
aid to security. The method of thought is 
of course that particularly prevalent in Eu- 
rope. Modifying this is the account, not 
usual to find in discussions of the genesis of 
the Covenant, of the Canadian efforts to re- 
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move article ten, and the Scandinavian at- 
tempts to modify article sixteen, and to in- 
troduce greater dependence on international 
law. The subject might have been compared 
with the American way of attaining security 
with some gain to the book. 

However, there are many and copious quo- 
tations from governments and their repre- 
sentatives not often found in books on the 
League. 

The whole matter of international rela- 
tions impinging upon security and peace 
seems to boil down to two as yet unsolved 
questions. 1. What are the proper limits of 
collective authority? 2. How should that au- 
thority be exercised? Since the delivery of 
these lectures the question of security has 
moved one step nearer solution. 


REVERSE ENGLISH. By J. Frederick Essary. 
Pp. 304. Wm. Edwin Rudge, New York, 
1928. Price, $3. 


It is a delicate matter to compare and 
contrast another country with one’s own. 
Mr. Essary, however, does it with so much 
good temper, so much sincere admiration of 
our English cousins, that he is also able fear- 
lessly to express his keen impressions. The 
brief sketches here, written during a year’s 
residence in England, are candid, reflective, 
full of genial humor provocative often of a 
chuckle, but always interestingly interpre- 
tive. 

It is the England of today which he draws, 
her charm, traditions, foibles, her prejudices 
and mysteries, all sketched with a light, en- 
gaging touch, and by an American steeped 
in the American traditions. It is no mere 
“travel book” of shores, cities, and byways; 
it is an aid to the understanding of the 
English people, how they feel and act. These 
are the things charmingly set down in Mr. 
Essary’s new book. 


Race Contact. By Earl Edward Munte. 
Pp. 384 and index. Century Co. New 
York, 1927. Price, $3.75. 


This is a study of the consequences of as- 
sociation between civilized and uncivilized 
races. Instances are used from all the con- 
tinents. The chapters on the Indians of 
America are specially interesting; but in all 
cases the need of tolerance and patience are 


indicated, and insight on the part of the 
higher race in order to bring about a blend- 
ing of the primitive cultures with those of 
later development. 


PROBLEMS IN INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. 
By H. H. Gowan and others. Pp. 199. Uni- 
versity of Washington Book Store, Seattle, 
1928. Paper. Price, $1.50. 


The brochure is made up of talks and lec- 
tures on international problems, particularly 
as they are related to the Pacific coast of 
America. They form an interesting basis of 
study, not only for colleges but for clubs and 
individual students. 


Tne Pact oF Paris. Compiled by James 
Thayer Gerould. Pp. 287. H. W. Wilson 
Co. New York, 1929. $2.40. 

This debaters’ hand-book, Vol. 1 of Series 
III, follows the precedent of previous hand- 
books in prefixing to the documents and ar- 
ticles a brief, tabulating arguments for the 
pact, and another giving arguments against 
it. There follows a short bibliographical note 
and an essay by the editor on the background 
of the pact. The bulk of the book, however, 
is taken up with diplomatic documents, from 
June, 1927, to August, 1928. Selected arti- 
cles and addresses complete the collection. 
The great lack of the book is an index. 


JUSTICE FOR HUNGARY. Review and criticism 
of the treaty of Trianon. By Count Albert 
Apponyi and others. Pp. 376. Longmans, 
Green & Co. London, 1928. 


The arguments for a_ rectification of 
Hungary’s boundaries are ably presented in 
this book by nine well informed and deeply 
interested Hungarians. The outlook of an 
impoverished, exasperated nation, facing a 
somber future, is ably presented. A large 
ethnological map of Hungary, by Count 
Paul Teleki, is folded in the back cover. 


A list of plays bearing on Peace and War 
has been issued by the Friends’ Peace Com- 
mittee, Friends’ House, Euston Road, Lon- 
don, N. W. 1. There are twenty-four plays 
listed and described, any of which can be 
secured for amateur production. There is 
also a list of pageants for young people and 
another brief list of novels and light reading 
on peace. 











